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HOW SHALL THE NEGRO BE EDUCATED? 


THERE is no better position from which to observe the present 
condition of the Southern negroes than Knoxville, Tennessee, and 
there, I think, the problem has been solved of how they should be 
educated. They flock to that city from all quarters, house-sery- 
ants from Virginia and plantation-hands from Georgia and the 
Carolinas, drawn, doubtless, by reports that in this Republican 
region they will be able to work out their material salvation in the 
utmost freedom, and without any unfriendly interference from 
the white man. And in this expectation they are not disap- 
pointed. In no Northern town have they larger liberty, or more 
perfect freedom to develop whatever of manhood or womanhood is 
in them. They do not lack for employment, are generally prefer- 
red as house-servants and mechanics to the wretched white labor, 
and they mingle freely with the whites in the street-cars and in 
places of public gathering. On the steam railways they are re- 
stricted to separate cars or compartments, and they have their 
own schools and churches; but this last is a thing of their own 
choosing. My observation is that, when left to himself, the negro 
prefers to keep with his own kind, both in social intercourse and 
in religious assembling. 

About six thousand have gathered together at Knoxville, and 
from this large number, drawn, as I have said, from all quarters, 
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we should be able to judge of the effect which freedom has upon 
the race when placed in a condition where their liberty is restricted 
only by a due regard for the rights of others. I think no candid 
observer will deny that, with nearly all who have had the previous 
discipline of slavery, the effect has been to not only improve their 
physical condition but to elevate their moral character—to make 
of them better husbands and fathers, and more useful members of 
the community. But this remark will not so generally apply to 
the Georgia and Carolina field-hands. When a slave in the far 
South, the plantation negro was but little better than a brute, and 
freedom has not lifted him at once above a mere animal condition. 
He will still mistake other people’s property for his own, drink 
more whisky than is good for him, loll lazily in the sunshine, and 
do only just enough work to keep his soul and bedy together. Doubt- 
less he was a better producer when he worked under the lash of an 
overseer ; but I question if he was then so much of a man as he now 
isin freedom. He gives, no doubt, too free a rein to his natural 
indolence, but I have noticed that he does this only in his prime, 
when he need have no great anxiety about the morrow. When he 
sees old age creeping upon him he bestirs himself, takes to more 
frugal and industrious ways, and thinks of a roof to cover him, and 
a grave in which to lay his bones. For two hundred years he has 
moved the wheels of Southern civilization, but it is not likely that 
the car will stop, or get permanently off the track, if he now in- 
dulges himself in a short holiday. His indolence harms no one 
but himself; and, when he shall realize what work is doing for 
others he will arouse himself, and develop a better manhood. 

But the town negroes, and such plantation-hands as I have 
seen from Virginia and the upper Carolinas—where they were well 
trained when in slavery—do work, and work as well as any white 
people. I have met very many of them who have accumulated com- 
fortable little properties—snug homes, with money laid by for arainy 
day, or to educate their children. They are uniformly frugal, in- 
dustrious, self-respecting, and law-abiding, and I know of some who 
have developed traits that would be deemed very creditable in a 
white man. I could name scores of instances, but one is enough 
to show that there is genuine manhood in the negro. I have in 
mind a coal-black fellow, who, when he was about twenty, heard 
that Lee had surrendered, and he wasa freeman. But the event 
that made him free reduced his mistress to poverty. Her husband 
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had been killed in the war, and all her property being in slaves, 
she was now left penniless, with a small family dependent upon her. 
Naturally, she was appalled at the desolate outlook. But this 
black freeman said to her : ‘‘ Cheer up, missus, and doan’t griebe. 
I knows how massa used ter make de nostrums. I'll make ’em, and 
I'll sell °em, and ’fore long I'll hab you as well off as you eber was.” 
And he did do it. The master had been a physician who had 
found the concocting of medicine of more profit than a regular 
practice. The ex-slave followed in his footsteps, and soon placed 
his mistress in comparative affluence. Almost any week he may 
now be seen in the streets of Knoxville, with a gaudily-painted 
wagon and gayly-caparisoned horses, vending nostrums which he 
warrants to cure ‘‘ pains and aches, and scalds and burns, and in 
short, sir, all the ills that flesh is heir to.” 

This itinerant nostrum-vender is only one of a multitude I 
could name, who have demonstrated that freedom has been an un- 
alloyed blessing to every black that has known how to use it. To 
all others it has been anything but a blessing; and among these 
others must be included nearly the whole of the rising generation. 
They are coming up idle, thriftless, and with a contempt for work 
that is deplorable in their circumstances. They are not ashamed 
to be parasites, feeding upon the sweat-sprinkled bread of some 
hard-working father or mother, and too often they fall into the 
dissipation and vice that are fostered by idleness. To them—the 
very class who were expected to profit most from emancipation— 
freedom is proving an almost unmitigated evil ; and this through 
no fault of freedom. This unfortunate result is partly owing to 
the mistaken ambition of the ex-shaves, who, having experienced 
the evils of ignorance, are passionately desirous that their children 
shall know, as one expressed it to me, ‘all dar am in de books, 
sar ;” but it is mainly to be attributed to the ill-directed philan- 
thropy of those excellent Northern people who have founded 
schools at the South to give to the negro the ‘‘ advantages of a 
classical education.” Because the system operates well in the 
North they conclude it will work equally well in the South ; and 
they teach Latin, astronomy, geology, and the mathematics to col- 
ored boys and girls to whom such knowledge can never be of any 
practical value, and they neglect giving them instruction in such 
branches as will be of daily use in their future lives. Upon this 
wrong system the work was begun, and, the fashion having once 
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been set, it has so continued, till now this “ higher education,” as 
it is called, is being applied to a majority of the rising generation, 
unfitting them for useful work, and giving them ideas altogether 
unsuited to their condition in life. 

The highest education, I take it, is that which fits man and 
woman to do most worthily and well the duties that pertain to the 
stations in which they are placed. In the very nature of things 
the larger number of Southern blacks must be house-servants and 
farm-laborers, or else pursue some form of mechanical industry. 
Not one of them in one hundred, old or young, is now a good and 
skillful worker in any of these employments, and it must be evi- 
dent that, if we would do them genuine service, we should give 
them instruction in those branches which enter into the duties of 
their daily lives. Of course, they should be taught the common 
English branches, and to such as show a capacity for intellectual 
pursuits should be given a higher instruction ; but not many will 
show this capacity, for it must be borne in mind that the negro is 
now but a child. Two hundred years of ignorance and animalism 
have so beclouded his intellect that not one in a hundred can so 
much as understand purely intellectual studies. They learn the 
words as the parrot learns them, but of the ideas the words con- 
vey they have no comprehension, This I have found to be true 
of every one of the “advanced scholars” I have met among the 
Southern negroes. 

To do essential service to the emancipated blacks, some general 
system of industrial training is needed, that shall fit them for the 
pursuits they will of necessity have to follow. That such a system 
is practicable, and can be universally applied, has been demon- 
strated by a teacher at Knoxville, who has answered the question, 
** How shall the negro be educated ?” and, in doing, so, has solved 
the problem, ‘‘ What to do with the Southern blacks.” This 
teacher is a woman—a highly-cultivated and accomplished North- 
ern lady—who, though placed above the necessity of exertion, de- 
cided, some sixteen years ago, to put her life to some use by devot- 
ing it to the education of the Southern negro. She went South 
and busied herself among the Knoxville blacks, where the atmos- 
phere was dense with negro soot, and she saw scarcely a single 
white face in a fortnight. She opened a s¢hool, and gathered the 
negroes about her, attending to their physical needs, counseling 
them in health and ministering to them in sickness, and giving to 
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their children such instruction as she then thought would make 
of them useful men and women. At first she was ostracized by 
the better portion of Knoxville society, and even denied com- 
munion by the Christian church to which she took letters of dis- 
cipleship. These good people did not object to the teaching of 
the blacks. They had reversed their old opinion, that any book- 
knowledge, however small, is dangerous to the negro ; but a wom- 
an who would engage in such work must of necessity be very 
“low down,” and totally unfit to touch the skirts of her saintly 
sisterhood. Everywhere the cold shoulder was turned upon her, 
but the noble woman was not disheartened. She found her society 
in books, and her consolation in the consciousness that she was 
doing the Master’s work among his perishing children. Even some 
of those for whom she was sacrificing so much were ‘‘ unthankful 
and evil,” but, sustained by her high purpose, she worked on, year 
after year, for twelve long years, until the little children she had 
taught their A, B, C’s had grown up to be men and women, and 
she was looked up to as guide, counselor, and friend, by a black 
population of fully six thousand. 

At first she worked under the auspices of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, but, when that was dissolved, she supported her school 
from her own resources and the contributions of friends in the 
North. This she did till the black children overflowed her bor- 
ders, and then she put up a school-building which is altogether 
the best and most spacious in Knoxville. It is of brick, with large, 
well-lighted rooms, and is an architectural ornament to the city. 
When it was completed, thinking to interest the authorities more 
fully in her work, she donated the building to the city, making 
the sole condition that the ‘‘ Austin School” should be forever 
devoted to the education of the blacks, and should share in the 
common-school fund of Tennessee. 

Thus she worked for twelve years, and then she looked about 
her to see the fruit of her labors. She saw it in many of her best 
and brightest scholars—girls who had gone to the bad, and boys 
who were unfitted for useful work, and actually good for nothing. 
She had taught the blacks as she would have taught the whites— 
all the higher branches—and the result she saw was harm instead 
of good ; a large population of young people whose heads were 
crammed with a learning they did not understand, and who had 
none of the knowledge that is indispensable to their success in the 
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world. All her disinterested effort seemed to have been misdi- 
rected ; her twelve years of unrequited toil absolutely wasted. It 
is not surprising that, for the moment, she was discouraged, 
almost heart-broken. But she is not a woman to give way to 
despondency. The evil was no sooner clearly seen than she set 
about applying the remedy, which lay in training her girls to be 
good housewives, and her boys efficient bread-winners for a fam- 
ily. Doing this, she would teach them less about books and more 
about life and its daily duties, and thereby qualify them to do 
well the work that would devolve upon them by the necessities of 
their condition. At once she opened for girls a sewing-school and 
a kitchen-garden, in which she taught them simple housework. 
Then she established a carpenter’s shop for boys, and a cooking- 
school for both boys and girls. The experiment was successful 
from the outset, and she soon added other branches to her teach- 
ing, till now, at the end of four years, her institution covers about 
every industrial pursuit followed by the negro, except agriculture, 
and she has been forced to erect another large building for her 
industrial school, meanwhile adding hundreds of skillful workers 
to a community where skilled labor in any department is always 
in demand at high wages. Her system, generally adopted, would 
revolutionize labor at the South, and solve the problem which is 
now puzzling the heads of the wisest statesmen, namely, ‘‘ What 
shall be done with the Southern negro?” Through sixteen long 
years of prejudice and opposition, often sick in body and weary of 
soul, this heroic woman has worked at this problem, and the solu- 
tion she has at last wrought out, in most successful experiment, is 
this : ‘* Train the negro to do skillful work, and you will make of 
him a good citizen.” 
EpMUND KIRKE. 


ROBERT BURNS AS POET AND PERSON. 


Waat the future will decide about Robert Burns and his 
works—what place will be assigned them on that great roster of 
geniuses and genius which can only be finished by the slow but 
sure balancing of the centuries with their ample average—I of 
course cannot tell. But as we know him, from his recorded ut- 
terances, and after nearly one century, and its diligence of col- 
lections, personal songs, letters, anecdotes, presenting the figure 
of the canny Scotchman in a fullness and detail wonderfully 
complete, and the lines mainly by his own hand, he forms to-day, 
in some respects, the most interesting personality among singers. 
Then there are many things in Burns’s poems and character that 
specially endear him to America. He was essentially a repub- 
lican—would have been at home in the Western United States, 
and probably become eminent there. He was an average sample 
of the good-natured, warm-blooded, proud-spirited, amative, ali- 
mentive, convivial, young and early-middle-aged man of the de- 
cent-born middle classes everywhere and any how. Without the 
race of which he is a distinct specimen, (and perhaps his poems), 
America and her powerful democracy could not exist to-day 
—could not project with unparalleled historic sway into the 
future. 

Perhaps the peculiar coloring of the era of Burns, in the 
world’s history, biography and civilization, needs always first to 
be considered. It included the times of the ’76-’83 Revolution in 
America, of the French Revolution, and the unparalleled chaos- 
development in Europe and elsewhere. In every department, 
shining and strange names, like stars, some rising, some in 
meridian, some declining—Voltaire, Franklin, Washington, Kant, 
Goethe, Fulton, Napoleon, mark the era. And while so much, 
and of moment, fit for the trumpet of the world’s fame, was being 
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transacted—that little tragi-comedy of R. B.’s life and death was 
going on in a country by-place in Scotland ! 

Burns's correspondence, generally collected and published since 
his death, gives wonderfal glints into both the amiable and weak 
(and worse than weak) parts of his portraiture, habits, good and 
bad luck, ambition and associations. His letters to Mrs. Dunlop, 
Mrs. McLehose, (Clarinda,) Mr. Thompson, Dr. Moore, Robert 
Muir, Mr. Cunningham, Miss Margaret Chalmers, Peter Hill, 
Richard Brown, Mrs. Riddel, Robert Ainslie, and Robert Graham, 
afford valuable lights and shades to the outline, and with numer- 
ous others, help to a touch here, and fill-in there, of poet and 
poems. There are suspicions, it is true, of ‘‘ the Genteel Letter- 
Writer,” with scraps and words from ‘‘the Manual of French 
Quotations,” and, in the love-letters, some hollow mouthings. Yet 
we wouldn’t on any account lack the letters. A full and true por- 
trait is always what is wanted ; veracity at every hazard. Besides, 
do not we all see by this time that the story of Burns, even for its 
own sake, requires the record of the whole and several, with nothing 
left out ? Completely and minutely told, it fullest explains and 
justifies itself—(as perhaps almost any life does). He is very 
close to the earth. He picked up his best words and tunes directly 
from the Scotch home-singers, but tells Thompson they would not 
please his, (‘T’s). ‘learned lugs,” adding, ‘I call them simple—you 
would pronounce them silly.” As before said, the Scotch idiom 
was undoubtedly his happiest hit. (Yet Dr. Moore, in 1789, writes 
to Burns, ‘‘If I were to offer an opinion, it would be that in your 
future productions you should abandon the Scotch stanza and 
dialect, and adopt the measure and language of modern English 
poetry ” !) 

As the 128th birth-anniversary of the poet draws on, (January, 
1887), with its increasing club-suppers, vehement celebrations, 
letters, speeches, and so on—(mostly, as William O’Connor says, 
from people who would not have noticed R. B. at all during his 
actual life, nor kept his company, or read his verses, on any ac- 
count)—it may be opportune to print some leisurely-jotted notes 
I find in my budget. I take my observation of the Scottish bard 
by considering him as an individual amid the crowded clusters, 
galaxies, of the old world—and fairly inquiring and suggesting 
what out of those myriads he too may be to us, to the Western 
Republic. In the first place no poet on record so fully bequeaths 
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his own personal magnetism,* nor illustrates more pointedly how 
one’s verses, by time and reading, can so curiously fuse with the 
versifier’s own life and death, and give light and shade to all. 

I would say a large part of the fascination of Burns’s homely, 
simple, dialect-melodies is due, for all current and future readers, 
to the poet’s personal “errors,” the general bleakness of his lot, 
his ingrained pensiveness, his brief dash into dazzling, tantalizing, 
evanescent sunshine ; finally culminating in those last years of his 
life, his being tabooed and in debt, sick and sore, yawed as by con- 
tending gales, deeply dissatisfied with everything, most of all with 
himself—high-spirited too—(no man ever really higher-spirited 
than Robert Burns). I think it a perfectly legitimate part too. 
At any rate it has come to be an impalpable aroma through which 
only both the songs and their singer must henceforth be received. 
Through that view-medium of misfortune—of a noble spirit in 
low environments, and of a squalid and premature death—we 
view the undoubted facts, (giving, as we read them now, a sad 
kind of pungency,) that Burns’s were, before all else, the lyrics 
of illicit loves and carousing intoxication. Perhaps even it is 
this strange, impalpable post-mortem comment and influence re- 
ferred to, that gives them their contrast, attraction, the zest of 
their author’s after fame. If he had lived steady, fat, moral, com- 
fortable, well-to-do years, on his own grade, (let alone, what of 
course was out of the question, the ease and velvet and rosewood 
and copious royalties of Tennyson or Victor Hugo or Longfellow), 
and died well-ripened and respectable, where could have come in 


* Probably no man that ever lived—a friend has made the statement —was 
so fondly loved, both by men and women, as Robert Burns, The reason is not 
hard to find: he had a real heart of flesh and blood beating in his bosom; you 
could almost hear it throb. ‘Some one said, that if you had shaken hands 
with him his hand would have burnt yours, The gods, indeed, made him 
poetical, but nature had a hand in him first. His heart was in the right place; 
he did not pile up cantos of poetic diction; he plucked the mountain daisy 
under his feet; he wrote of field-mouse hurrying from its ruined dwelling. 
He held the plough or the pen with the same firm, manly grasp.” And he 
was loved. The simple roll of the women who gave him their affection and 
their sympathy would make a long manuscript; and most of these were of 
such noble worth that, as Robert Chambers says, ‘‘ their character may stand 
as a testimony in favor of that of Burns.” [As I understand, the foregoing is 
from an extremely rare book published by M‘Kie, in Kilmarnock. I find the 
whole beautiful paragraph in a capital paper on Burns, by Amelia Barr. }] 
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that burst of passionate sobbing and remorse which welled forth 
instantly and generally in Scotland, and soon followed everywhere 
among English-speaking races, on the announcement of his death, 
and which, with no sign of stopping, only regulated and veined with 
fitting appreciation, flows deeply, widely yet ? 

Dear Rob! manly, witty, fond, friendly, full of weak spots as 
well as strong ones—essential type of so many thousands—perhaps 
the average, as just said, of the decent-born young men and the early 
mid-aged, not only of the British Isles, but America too, North 
and South, just the same. I think indeed one best part of Burns 
is the unquestionable proof he presents of the perennial existence 
among the laboring classes, especially farmers, of the finest latent 
poetic elements in their blood. (How clear it is to me that the 
common soil has always been, and is now, thickly strewn with 
just such gems.) He is well called the Ploughman. ‘“ Holding 
the plough,” said his brother Gilbert, ‘‘ was the favorite situation 
with Robert for poetic compositions, and some of his best verses 
were produced while he was at that exercise.” ‘‘I must return to 
my humble station, and woo my rustic muse in my wonted way, 
at the plough-tail.”—1787, to the Earl of Buchan. He has no 
high ideal of the poet or the poet’s office ; indeed quite a low and 
contracted notion of both: 


* Fortune! if thou’ll but gie me still 
Hale breeks, a scone, an’ whiskey gill, 
An’ rowth o’ rhyme to rave at will, 

Tak’ a’ the rest.” 


See also his rhymed letters to Robert Graham, invoking patron- 
age; “‘one stronghold,” Lord Glencairn, being dead, now these 
appeals to “ Fintra, my other stay,” (with, in one letter, a copious 
shower of vituperation generally). In his collected poems there is 
no particular unity, nothing that can be called a leading theory, 
no unmistakable spine or skeleton. Perhaps, indeed, their very 
desultoriness is one charm of his songs: ‘I take up one or an- 
other,” he says in a letter to Thompson, “‘ just as the bee of the 
moment buzzes in my bonnet-lug.” 

Consonantly with the customs of the time—yet markedly in- 
consistent in spirit with Burns’s own case, (and not a little painful 
as it remains on record, as depicting some features of the bard 
himself), the relation called patronage existed between the nobility 
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and gentry on one side, and literary people on the other, and gives 
one of the strongest side-lights to the general coloring of poems 
and poet. It crops out a good deal in Burns’s Letters, and even ne- 
cessitated a certain flunkeyism on occasions, through life. It prob- 
ably, with its requirements, (while it helped in money and counte- 
nance), did as much as any one cause in making that life a chafed 
and unhappy one, ended by a premature and. miserable death. 

Yes, there is something about Burns peculiarly acceptable to 
the concrete, human points of view. He poetizes work-a-day ag- 
ricultural labor and life, (whose spirit and sympathies, as well as 
practicalities, are much the same everywhere,) and treats fresh, 
often coarse, natural occurrences, loves, persons, not like many new 
and some old poets in a genteel style of gilt and china, or at sec- 
ond or third removes, but in their own born atmosphere, laughter, 
sweat, unction. Perhaps no one ever sang “lads and lasses ”— 
that universal race, mainly the same, too, all ages, all lands— 
down on their own plane, as he has. He exhibits no philosophy 
worth mentioning ; his morality is hardly more than parrot-talk— 
not bad or deficient, but cheap, shop-worn, the platitudes of old 
aunts and uncles to the youngsters (be good boys and keep your 
noses clean). Only when he gets at Poosie Nansie's, celebrating 
the ‘‘barley bree,” or among tramps, or democratic bouts and 
drinking generally, 


(‘* Freedom and whiskey gang thegither,”) 


we have, in his own unmistakable color and warmth, those inte- 
riors of rake-helly life and tavern fun—the cantabile of jolly beg- 
gars in highest jinks—lights and groupings of rank glee and brawny 
amorousness, outvying the best painted pictures of the Dutch 
school, or any school. 

By America and her democracy, such a poet, I cannot too often 
repeat, must be kept in loving remembrance ; but it is best that dis- 
criminations be made. His admirers, (as at those anniversary sup- 
pers, over the “hot Scotch ”’), will not accept for their favorite any- 
thing less than the highest rank, alongside of Homer, Shakspere, 
ete. Such, in candor, are not the true friends of the Ayrshire bard, 
who really needs a different place quite by himself. The [iad 
and the Odyssey express courage, craft, full-grown heroism in sit- 
uations of danger, the sense of command and leadership, emula- 
tion, the last and fullest evolution of self-poise, as in kings, and 
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god-like even while animal appetites. The Shaksperian compo- 
sitions, on vertebers and framework of the primary passions, por- 
tray, (essentially the same as Homer’s), the spirit and letter of the 
feudal world, the Norman lord, ambitious and arrogant, taller 
and nobler than common men—with much underplay and gusts 
of heat and cold, volcanoes and stormy seas. Burns, (and some 
will say to his credit), attempts none of these themes. He poetizes 
the humor, riotous blood, sulks, amorous torments, fondness for 
the tavern and for cheap objective nature, with disgust at the grim 
and narrow ecclesiasticism of his time and land, of a young farmer 
ona bleak and hired farm in Scotland, through the years and 
under the circumstances of the British politics of that time, and 
of his short personal career as author, from 1783 to 1796. He is 
intuitive and affectionate, and just emerged or emerging from the 
shackles of the kirk, from poverty, ignorance, and from his own 
low appetites—(out of which latter, however, he never extricated 
himself). It is to be said that amid not a little smoke and gas in 
his poems, there is in almost every piece a spark of fire, and now 
and then the real afflatus. He has been applauded as democratic, 
and with some warrant ; while Shakspere, and with the greatest war- 
rant, has been called monarchical or aristocratic, (which he certainly 
is). But the splendid personalizations of Shakspere, formulated on 
the largest, freest, most heroic, most artistic mould, are to me far 
dearer as lessons, and more precious even as models for Democracy, 
than the humdrum samples Burns presents. The motives of some 
of his effusions are certainly discreditable personally—one or two 
of them markedly so. He has, moreover, little or no spirituality. 
This last is his mortal flaw and defect, tried by highest standards. 
The ideal he never reached, (and yet I think he leads the way to it). 
He gives melodies, and now and then the simplest and sweetest 
ones ; but harmonies, complications, oratorios in words, never. (I 
do not speak this in any deprecatory sense. Blessed be the mem- 
ory of the warm-hearted Scotchman for what he has left us, just 
as it is!). He likewise did not know himself, in more ways than 
one. Though so really free and independent, he prided himself 
in his songs on being a reactionist and a Jacobite—on persistent 
sentimental adherency to the “cause” of the Stuarts—the weak- 
est, thinnest, most faithless, brainless dynasty that ever held a 
throne. 

Thus, while Burns is not at all great for New-World study, in 
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the sense that Isaiah and Aschylus and the Book of Job are un- 
questionably great—is not to be mentioned with Shakspere— 
hardly even with current Tennyson or our Emerson—he has a 
nestling niche of his own, all fragrant, fond, and quaint and 
homely—a lodge built near but outside the mighty temple of the 
gods of song and art—those universal strivers, through their works 
of harmony and melody and power, to ever show or intimate man’s 
crowning, last, victorious fusion in himself of Real and Ideal. 
Precious, too,—fit and precious beyond all singers, high or low— 
will Burns ever be to the native Scotch, especially to the working- 
classes of North Britain ; so intensely one of them, and so racy of 
the soil, sights, and local customs. He often apostrophizes Scot- 
land, and is, or would be, enthusiastically patriotic. His country 
has lately commemorated him in a statue.* His aim is declaredly 
to be ‘a Rustic Bard.” His poems were all written in youth or 
young manhood ; (he was little more than a young man when he 
died). His collected works, in giving everything, are nearly one 
half first-drafts. His brightest hit is his use of the Scotch patois, 
so full of terms flavored like wild fruit or berries. Then I should 
make an allowance to Burns which cannot be made for any other 
poet. Curiously, even the frequent crudeness, haste, deficiencies, 
(flatness and puerilities by no means absent), prove upon the whole 
not out of keeping in any comprehensive collection of his works, 
heroically printed, ‘ following copy,’ every piece, every line accord- 
ing to originals. Other poets might tremble for such boldness, 
such rawness. In ‘This odd kind chiel’ such points hardly mar 
the rest. Not only are they in consonance with the underlying 
spirit of the pieces, but complete the full abandon and veracity of 
the farm-fields, and the home-brewed flavor of the Scotch vernacu- 


* The Dumfries statue of Robert Burns was successfully unveiled April 
1881 by Lord Rosebery, the occasion having been made national in its charac- 
ter. Before the ceremony, a large procession paraded the streets of the town, 
all the trades and societies of that part of Scotland being represented, and at 
the head of which went dairymen and ploughmen, the former driving their 
earts and being accompanied by their maids. The statue is of Sicilian marble. 
It rests on a pedestal of gray stone five feet high. The poet is represented as 
sitting easily on an old tree root, holding in his left hand a cluster of daisies. 
His face is turned toward the right shoulder, and the eyes gaze into the dis- 
tance. Near by lie a collie dog, a broad bonnet half covering a well-thumbed 
song-book, and a rustic flageolet. The costume is taken from the Nasmyth 
portrait, which has been followed for the features of the face, 
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lar. (Is there not often something in the very neglect, unfinish, 
careless nudity, slovenly hiatus, coming from intrinsic genius, and 
not ‘put on,’ that secretly pleases the soul more than the wrought 
and re-wrought polish of the most perfect verse?) Mark the 
native spice and untranslatable twang in the very names of his 
songs—‘‘O for ane and twenty, Tam,” ‘John Barleycorn,” 
**Last May a braw Wooer,” ‘ Rattlin roarin Willie,” ‘‘O wert 
thou in the cauld, cauld blast,” ‘Gude e’en to you, Kimmer,” 
** Merry hae I been teething a Heckle,” ‘‘O lay thy loof in mine, 
lass,” and others. 

The longer and more elaborated poems of Burns are just such 
as would please a natural but homely taste, and cute but average 
intellect, and are inimitable in their way. The ‘“‘ Twa Dogs,” (one 
of the best), with the conversation between Cesar and Luath, the 
** Brigs of Ayr,” ‘‘ the Cotter’s Saturday Night,” ‘‘Tam O’Shan- 
ter”—all will be long read and re-read and admired, and ever 
deserve to be. With nothing profound in any of them, what there 
is of moral and plot has an inimitably fresh and racy flavor. If it 
came to question, Literature could well afford to send adrift many 
a pretensive poem, and even book of poems, before it could spare 
these compositions. 

Never indeed was there truer utterance in a certain range of 
idiosyncrasy than by this poet. Hardly a piece of his, large or 
small, but has ‘‘snap” and raciness. He puts in cantering rhyme, 
(often doggerel}, much cutting irony and idiomatic ear-cuffing of 
the kirk-deacons—dryly good-natured addresses to his cronies, (he 
certainly would not stop us, if he were here this moment, from 
classing that ‘‘to the De’il” among them)—*‘to Mailie and her 
Lambs,” ‘‘to auld Mare Maggie,” ‘‘to a Mouse,” 


“Wee, sleekit, cowrin, tim’rous beastie: ” 


**to a Mountain Daisy,‘ to a Haggis,” “to a Louse,” ‘to the 
Toothache,” etc.—and occasionally to his brother bards and lady 
or gentleman patrons, often with strokes of tenderest sensibility, 
idiopathic humor, and genuine poetic imagination—still oftener 
with shrewd, original, sheeny, steel-flashes of wit, home-spun 
sense, or lance-blade puncturing. Then, strangely, the basis of 
Burns’s character, with all its fun and manliness, was hypochon- 
dria, the blues, palpable enough in ‘‘ Despondency,” ‘‘ Man was 
made to Mourn,” ‘** Address to Ruin,” a ‘‘ Bard’s Epitaph,” &c. 
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From such deep-down elements sprout up, in very contrast and 
paradox, those rian¢ utterances of which a superficial reading will 
not detect the hidden foundation. Yet nothing is clearer to me 
than the black and desperate background behind those pieces—as 
I shall now specify them. I find his most characteristic, Nature’s 
masterly touch and luxuriant life-blood, color and heat, not in 
“Tam O’Shanter,” ‘‘the Cotter’s Saturday Night,” ‘‘Scots who 
hae,” ‘ Highland Mary,” “the Twa’ Dogs,” and the like, but in 
“*the Jolly Beggars,” ‘* Rigs of Barley,” ‘‘Scotch Drink,” “ the 
Epistle to John Rankine,” “Holy Willie’s Prayer,” and in 
“Halloween,” etc. In these compositions, especially the first, 
there is much indelicacy, (some editions flatly leave it out), but the 
composer reigns alone, with handling free and broad and true, and 
is an artist. You may see and feel the man indirectly in his other 
verses, all of them, with more or less life-likeness——but these I 
have named last call out pronouncedly in his own voice, 


*T, Rob, am here.” 


Finally, in any summing-up of Burns, though so much is to 
be said in the way of fault-finding, drawing black marks, and 
doubtless severe literary criticism—(in the present outpouring I 
have ‘ kept myself in,’ rather than allowed any free flow)—after full 
retrospect of his works and life, the ‘‘odd kind chiel” remains to 
my heart and brain as almost the tenderest, manliest, (even if con- 
tradictory), dearest flesh-and-blood figure in all the streams and 
clusters of by-gone poets, 


Watt WHITMAN. 


THE INDIAN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Wuew Europeans began the colonization of the American Con- 
tinent, simultaneously began a conflict between the white and the 
red man. 

First, the auri sacra fames led the Spaniards to Central and 
South America. Whole districts of country were depopulated, and 
cities destroyed, in the unequal contest between educated and well- 
armed men and ignorant and comparatively defenseless savages. It 
was claimed by the States of Europe that America was without an 
owner, and that the title inured to the first discoverer—albeit there 
could not be discovery of a country occupied by a large number of 
human beings, though they might not be known to Europeans or 
have a place in their history. If other and satisfactory plea could 
be found for entry into the country, what could excuse the wanton 
destruction of the life and property of the inhabitants ? 

It has of late been common to arraign the United States as the 
chief of sinners in this regard, and, though their General Govern- 
ment has much to answer for and to be ashamed of, I hold that 
the charge is not just. 

It was the common practice of Europeans, claiming a title by 
discovery, to take possession in the name of the potentate they 
represented. Their controversies were merely between them- 
selves, as claimants, and the proof of ownership was as to whose 
flag was first raised over a particular district. The Government 
of the United States may, with satisfaction, point to the fact that 
they have presented the example of a distinct recognition of the 
possessory right of the Indians, and their rule has been only to 
extinguish that right by a formal treaty, containing valuable con- 
siderations for the relinquishment of possession. How well those 
treaties have been kept, in spirit and in letter, or, rather, how 
often the spirit has been violated in adhering to the letter, it is 
not my purpose on this occasion to discuss. 
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Tn passing, however, it may be well to remark that in the coun- 
cil between the United States Commissioners and the Indians, 
oftentimes more is spoken than written; that the Indians have 
remembered whatever was impressively spoken, and that the Gov- 
ernment has necessurily executed only the terms of the treaty as 
it was written and ratified. From this would naturally flow con- 
troversies. It may be that the commissioners, to assure the Indians 
of the perpetuity of the possessions they would have in their new 
home, spoke more forcibly than they wrote, without intending to 
deceive, and from modesty forbore to write the figurative lan- 
guage adopted as best suited to the Indians. Such is believed to 
have been the case in the treaty with the Cherokees. The more 
it is insisted that the text of a treaty is the sole bond and guide, 
the more it devolves upon the executory party to fulfill its provis- 
ions according to their original meaning and intendment. In this 
connection, and it is believed with frequent misapprehension, has 
been uttered an arraignment of the General Government for hay- 
ing failed to fulfill its promises and perform its full duty as guard- 
ians to its Indian wards. 

Would that it were possible to refute the accusation more satis- 
factorily than by producing evidence of hostility, marked by savage 
atrocity, on the part of marauding Indians against peaceful pioneer 
settlers. These may extenuate the retaliations of the frontiers- 
men, but can offer no excuse for violation, by the General Govern- 
ment, of plighted faith to an Indian tribe which had entered into 
treaty obligations. It is too late to plead that the Indian tribes 
were not independent nations, and could not be competent parties 
to a treaty with the United States. They were negotiated with in 
all due form, and the result recorded, signed, submitted by the 
United States President and ratified by the Senate, as would have 
been the case had the other party been one of the States of Europe. 
No justification for an abrogation of the treaty could be found in 
individual acts of aggression on cither side, and could least plausibly 
be pleaded by the more intelligent party. Between independent 
nations a treaty might be swallowed up in war, and all its provis- 
ions lost, but such consequence could not properly follow the en- 
forcement of obedience on a refractory ward. 

Where treaties were fairly made and faithfully executed, but 
subsequently found to have been injudicious, so much so as to 
defeat the purpose for which they were made, then, and in that 
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case, their modification or substitution, if voluntarily and under- 
standingly performed, would be both just and proper as between 
the contracting parties ; but the motive of the guardian must not 
be tainted by a selfish greed to get the land which the ward held 
by possessory right. 

Many years since, the course of the United States toward the 
Indians was lucidly treated by the Hon. Lewis Cass; in an article 
published in Toe NortH AMERICAN Review. His qualification 
for the discussion of the question was of the highest order. He 
had long lived in close contact with Indians, and for many years 
been officially connected with the tribes in the North-west. As 
my memory serves, for the article referred to has not been found, 
he showed, from the records, that the Government of the United 
States had been more just in its treatment of the Indians within 
its borders than any European nation which had held relations 
with them. If, in late years, acts of injustice and cruelty have 
stained the character of the Government, it is believed to have 
been the fruit, to no small extent, of the policy early adopted, and 
which has obstructed the desired progress of the Indians toward 
civilization and the useful arts. 

In the brief notice which it is proposed to take of the subject, 
attempt will be made to show that failure has resulted rather from 
the general policy adopted than from the special means employed. 
As an ethical question, tthe right of the agricultural man to enter 
upon the hunting-fields of the Indians may be derived from the 
postulate that the Creator made the earth for man, and therefore 
it should be used in the manner which would best promote the 
welfare of mankind ; so, as few acres would suffice to support the 
agricultural man, whereas it would require as many square miles 
to support the hunting man, a just economy in the use of the 
legacy would require that the hunter should yield the needful 
portion to the agriculturist.) If this theory, such as it is, be ob- 
jected to, it at least may be claimed to be better foundation than 
a title acquired by massacre and conquest. It is, however, sub- 
ject to the criticism that it tends toward modern agrarianism, and 
would be little acceptable if applied to the forests and preserves 
which exclude large tracts of territory from cultivation by civil- 
ized men in densely-populated countries. 

The United States, recognizing a right of possession in the 
Indian tribes, early defined, by metes and boundaries, territories 
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sufficient for their hunter condition. Subsequently the United 
States acquired portions, or the whole, of that territory, for settle- 
ment by white men. | This, as a rule, was done by a formal treaty, 
in which the consent of the Indians was given for considerations 
specifically set forth.) In this regard the United States may chal- 
lenge comparison with Great Britain, Spain, or France, all of these 
having exercised sovereignty, taken whatever they chose, and given 
for it to what extent they pleased. 

Perhaps the Indians understood that masterful treatment best, 
for the result has been that each of those nations has lived more 
amicably with them than have the people of the United States ; 
yet no other Government has contributed so largely to schools and - 
farming instruction among the Indians, or contracted for and paid, 
in like manner, annuities to tribes who have been removed from 
the land of which they originally held possession, ) Such have been 
the means, and with all deference the view is presented that the 
result has been disappointing because the policy was inherently 
defective. 

The first step toward this civilization of the hunter man must 
be to bring him to the agricultural condition. In order to do this 
it will be necessary that he should be in proximity to the agri- 
culturist, and that hunting should cease to be his mode of obtain- 
ing subsistence. Taught by example and by want, he would learn, 
as the father of our race did, that he must eat his bread in the 
sweat of his brow. By acquiring a fixed habitation, no longer 
changing from summer to winter, to follow, as the season indicated, 
the precarious occupation of hunting and trapping, there would 
be gradual progress toward the habits of civilized man. 

Domestic animals and implements, aiding in this labor, would 
add to his care and his comforts, giving him ability to support 
himself, as well as constraining him to remain at home. In that 
case, the highest ambition would not be to take game, fish, and 
fowl; the realization of need for other acquirements would open 
his mind to receive the teachings of the schools. To secure such 
conditions as these, it is assumed that the tribes should have 
been left segregated on !and to which they were attached by tra- 
dition, and which was sufficiently fertile to compensate them for 
farm labor. Examples might be cited to prove the beneficial ef- 
fect of conditions like those suggested, and perhaps a few of them 
may be hereafter presented. The policy of the Government has 
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been the reverse of this. It was to remove the Indians from the 
east to the west side of the Mississippi River, and to set apart a 
large territory to be occupied by Indians only. 

By the rigid enforcement of the Indian Intercourse Act, and 
the isolated condition in which it was proposed to place the In- 
dians, it was claimed that the corrupting influence of bad white 
men would be avoided. As far back as 1833, the commission, at 
the head of which was the venerable Governor Stokes of North 
Carolina, was sent to Fort Gibson, to invite a convention of the 
tribes, and they were advised to form a Congress of Deputies and 
enter into treaties of amity, by which it was hoped to destroy their 
ancient feuds, and to make of them a red brotherhood. This was 
found to be impracticable, as any one who had lived much among 
Indians would have foreseen ; but if it had been possible, these 
numerous tribes, with their strong instinct for war, consolidated, 
as they would have been, against the white men, would have sealed 
up their territory more closely than the Intercourse Act had ever 
done. It has been said that such a union was impracticable ; 
the traditional feuds between many of the tribes, the lofty scorn 
which the wild Indian felt and showed for the more civilized, 
rendered it less feasible to establish general friendship among the 
red men, than to bind the several tribes to peace and good offices 
toward the whites. A Missouri chief, in the council at Fort Gib- 
son, scornfully referred to the more civilized Indians, dressed like 
white men, as looking like a band of “‘ spotted horses.” 

The removal of Indians who had acquired more or less the 
habits of farmers, and whose country had become denuded of 
game, to a wide and fresh field, was to check the tide of improve- 
ment by giving opportunity to renew the hunting instinct of their 
race. 

To say that intercourse with the white men would, in its first 
effect, be demoralizing to the Indians, is but to announce that 
history might be expected to repeat itself. It is through that cru- 
cible that the savage needs must pass to the civilized man. The 
Choctaws, who, in my recollection, possessed a large part of the 
State of Mississippi, at first so suffered from such intercourse ; 
their men and women wandered about in the white settlements, 
selling game, little articles of handiwork, picking cotton in the 
autumn and winter, and reaping the evil consequences which usu- 
ally attend the association of untutored vagrants with cultivated 
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people ; but in the course of years this tribe became of necessity 
agricultural, built comfortable, though humble, residences, reared 
herds and green crops, had schoolhouses, made laws, and main- 
tained a constabulary force which excluded the introduction of 
whisky into their borders, and prevented any of the tribe who 
left their territory from returning again to reside in it. As their 
skill in farming would have progressed, and hunting have ceased 
to be even a partial occupation, their desire for large territory 
would have diminished, and, for such compensation as approach- 
ing settlement would have justified, they might voluntarily have 
yielded such amount of land as, in their own view, was not imme- 
diately or prospectively required by their tribes. 

The opposite policy was followed, their possessory right was 
extinguished by treaty, and they were given a larger amount of 
perhaps equally good land on the west side of the Mississippi 
River, on what is now known as the Indian Territory. The 
Indians had advanced so far in the useful arts, in general educa- 
tion, and were of such exemplary morality that they have main- 
tained their condition as a civilized tribe. How much higher 
they would have grown if left in their former position is a specu- 
lative question on which persons may differ. To take another ex- 
ample, with a less-gratifying result, I will cite the case of the 
Abbenaki, or Oneida Indians, a small band living in Western New 
York, and inhabiting so narrowly restricted a territory that they 
had quite lost the arts of the hunter and become a farming people. 
They had houses, farms, mills, and were self-sustaining, but they 
were removed to Wisconsin. If the object was their benefit, the 
idea must have been that, as their skins were red, they ought to be 
hunters. When, however, they were pushed out into the wilder- 
ness, they were as helpless and unfit for their new condition as if 
they had been turned loose in the streets of London : for neither 
extreme in the condition of man were they prepared. The conse- 
quence was that many of the young men sought employment as 
boatmen or in other like occupations, and many of the girls went out 
as servants. It has been long since I personally knew anything of 
this band, but from recent information I fear their fate has been a 
hard one. Removed from the east to the west side of the Missis- 
sippi, the supposition was that they had passed beyond the danger 
of encroachment by white settlement. Much of the land was 
good, and many of the tribes went diligently to work and made 
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for themselves homes and farms adequate to their comfort and 
support. One of the principal inducements held out to them, for 
the exchange of their old homes for land in the West, was that 
they would there be free from intrusion, and full guarantees were 
given for the perpetuity of their possession of the land to which 
they were removed. But, beyond anticipation, the current of mi- 
gration flowed westward. The productive farms on which the 
Indians were settled were tempting to the greed of the pioneers, 
and soon the demand arose that they should, like poor Jo, ‘“‘ move 
on.” It is true that their new homes had not the tender associa- 
tions of the old ones, but they were secured to them by the promises 
of the Government, and in them they had incorporated their labor. 
So far as I am informed, there was no case of forcible eviction, but 
much aggression, and influences brought to bear on the question 
of removal which it would not be pleasant to consider or possible 
exactly to expose. Where were they to go? To the arid region of 
the Far West, where drought and insects would often render their 
labor wholly unproductive ? Surely the equitable or humane con- 
clusion would be that it were better the white man, with his larger 
means and higher intelligence, should have been assigned to the 
region where artificial appliances were necessary to secure the irri- 
gation which would render the land productive, and science would 
be available to combat the ravages of destructive insects. 

Why should not the white settlement go beyond that of the 
Indians, not only for the considerations just stated, but also to 
present a barrier between the semi-civilized Indian and the no- 
madic bands inhabiting the region beyond them? This is but 
another phuse of the policy previously presented, of separating, 
instead of consolidating, the Indian tribes, and leading them 
toward the goal of civilization by propinquity with the white 
man. Some utilitarian may answer that the higher productive- 
ness of the land, if surrendered to the white men, would suffice 
to support the Indians in districts where the climate and soil 
would not enable them to support themselves. Justice and every 
higher demand of philanthropy rejects a plan which would doom 
the race to sloth and beggary, steadily to sink lower and lower in 
morals and manhood, until they reached inevitable extinction. 
Some of the nations, particularly those called the Southern In- 
dians, from greater cultivation and self-reliance, have not been the 
subjects of removal from their homes north-west of Arkansas; 
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but an attempt has been made, which I can but believe would be 
very detrimental to them, if not in the end destructive of their 
possessory right to the land they received in exchange for their 
former homes in Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 
It was to divide the land in severalty, which, involving the power 
of individual alienation, would make the territory an E] Dorado for 
the sharpers, and render the Indian Intercourse Act “a dead letter.” 
To stimulate individual exertion for the improvement of a separate 
property in home, the land might be subdivided, with tenure de- 
scending in the direct line, but without the power to alienate, so 
that the land should remain forever the property of the tribal 
nation. 

Wherever the General Government yields to the pressure of 
people who demand that the land of the Indians should be opened 
for settlement, by removing them from a place which they had so 
far reduced to cultivation as to make themselves self-sustaining, 
the mask of a purpose thereby to benefit the Indians should be 
pulled off for very shame at its hypocrisy. The reports of com- 
missioners and agents, glossed over as they have been, sufficiently 
show the cruel injustice and hardship inflicted by the policy of 
repeated removals. 

If to this wrong be added the reproach of violated pledges, 
which gave assurance of permanent abode, one can hardly be 
called reckless who urges a change of policy and a new line of 
conduct hereafter. The avowed object being, as guardian, to pro- 
tect the Indians and advance them to a higher civilization, the 
means to be employed to that end must vary with the character 
and condition of the tribe or nation, as no universal rule would be 
applicable to all. 

The first step, as it has been previously stated, must be to make 
them agriculturists, to give them a fixed habitation, to preserve 
order, and to prevent conflict with their white neighbors. The 
more advanced among them, as stated in the case of the Choctaws, 
will be able to maintain their own constabulary force, to legislate, 
and execute laws for themselves. For those less advanced, order 
might be preserved, vagrancy checked, and intruders repelled, by a 
system of officers selected from the tribe, and appointed and paid 
by the General Government, who should wear some insignia of 
authority to command the respect, as well of their own people as 
of white men who should attempt to intrude upon their territory. 
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General Cass, referred to above, at the council of Butte des Mors, 
held with Indians as wild as any we have, appointed certain chiefs 
for such purposes as above indicated, and his rare sagacity was 
exhibited by the fact that they long retained their authority and 
exercised it with most beneficial effect. To show to what extent 
judicious and humane treatment may check hostility and secure 
confidence, I will cite the example of the Winnebagoes. In 1828-9 
they were a powerful, warlike people, possessing the country along 
the Wisconsin and Fox rivers, and were more than semi-hostile to 
the whites. They had summer villages where they grew corn and 
some other vegetables, which at the approach of winter they cached 
(buried) and departed for their hunting-ground, returning in the 
spring to exhume their hidden crop for summer subsistence. 

Major, subsequently General, D. E. Twiggs, was sent with a 
battalion to establish a military post at the portage of the Wiscon- 
sin and Fox rivers. The Indians were then so hostile that they 
would hold no intercourse with the troops, but would ride up on 
their ponies, with blackened faces, their sign of hostility, and from 
a distance look at the soldiers, who were building a stockade for 
shelter and defense. Twiggs, possessing a rare amount of prac- 
tical sense, and knowledge of human character, gave no indication 
to the Indians of any anxiety at their proceedings, but with all 
practicable dispatch hastened his preparations for defense. As 
time wore on, the Indians gradually acquired confidence ; they 
came to the fort to trade and to get provisions, an annuity hav- 
ing been granted to them ; John H. Kinsey, who had much knowl- 
edge of Indians, and whose moral character was ubove reproach, 
was appointed agent, and at appointed times the Indians were as- 
sembled, and to each was paid the amount severally due. All was 
fairly and regularly done, and there was neither dissatisfaction nor 
complaint then heard. 

The Indian Intercourse Act was rigidly enforced : not a licensed 
trader was permitted to introduce whisky or high wines for traf- 
fic with the Indians, For instance, a fur-trader came up the Fox 
River to cross the portage and ascend the Wisconsin River. In 
his boat he had concealed several barrels of whisky. In obedience 
to orders I inspected his boat, found the barrels of whisky, and 
had the heads knocked out and the contents emptied into the 
river. The officiating soldiers saw with surprise such waste of an 
article which, in their barracks, was valued at a dollar per gill. 
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When, in the summer of 1832, the garrison at Fort Winnebago 
was ordered to Rock Island to join in the first Black Hawk cam- 
paign, the Winnebagoes were not only peaceable, but so friendly 
that a single man could ride with safety through their country and 
get food for himself and horse at any of their villages. Their area 
of cultivation had increased, the profits of hunting and trapping 
had diminished, and they were steadily progressing toward the 
condition which affords the best prospect of civilization—transi- 
tion from the hunting to the agricultural state. 

On the Pacific slope the Indians usually called Pueblos are very 
different in their instincts, and perhaps in their origin, from those 
east of the mountains. Under the kind ministration of the Catho- 
lic priests, they were collected in groups and taught to cultivate 
the land. Peaceably inclined, and not indisposed to labor, the 
problem for solution with them was comparatively easy. If the 
preservation and training of Indians to such usefulness and happi- 
ness as accords with their endowment be the end in view, success 
would seem certainly attainable. 

So far as massacres of the Indians by the white men have oc- 
curred, it is worthy of notice that these have not been by the sol- 
diers of the regular army, with, so far as I can recall, one shameful 
exception. It is to be remembered that Indian outrages com- 
mitted upon the families of frontiersmen have usually been the 
provoking cause, and would naturally constitute a reason, for the 
distinction pointed out above. This distinction calls to notice the 
anomalous organization, especially as regards the wild tribes, in 
placing the conduct of Indian affairs under the Interior Depart- 
ment, instead of the War Department, on which it devolves to 
keep troops in the Indian territory, for the suppression of disorder. 
Thus it results that, during a state of peace, the Interior Depart- 
ment supplies the Indians with clothing, arms, and ammunition, 
and, when they take the war-path, the War Department sends 
troops against them: so the Government supports the campaign 
by supplying both the belligerents. 

The diversity of characteristics and endowments, as well as the 
inequality of acquirement, would render it impracticable to apply 
a uniform rule of conduct toward the various Indian tribes. How 
far the character of the Indians has been modified by intercourse 
with white men, it will be left for others to inquire. Our earliest 
history shows that the Indians were confiding and friendly-dis- 
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posed. One trait on which, as a foundation, much might be pred- 
icated, was fidelity in the performance of contracts ; ¢.g., the fur- 
traders generally advanced, at the beginning of the trapping season, 
an outfit, to be paid for by the product of the winter’s hunt, and 
the general testimony of the traders was that, in the event of suffi- 
cient success, full payment was always made ; and that, while an 
unpaid balance remained, the Indian would not engage his peltries 
to another trader. This sense of adherence to plighted faith 
might well produce the aversion of the wild Indian to the man 
who spoke with “‘a forked tongue.” Having different standards 
of morality, the conscience of one race would severely condemn 
acts which the other would approve. To this difference of stand- 
ard may be referred much of the Indians’ conduct which is most 
abhorrent to the white man. ‘Truth lies between the extreme of 
the romancer, who ascribes to the Indian all the graces and cardi- 
nal virtues, and that of the outraged pioneer, who denies to the 
Indian all claim to humanity. 

When avowed hostility exists between the two, the judgment 
of the pioneer has much to sustain it; but while there has been 
amity and mutual good offices, the fidelity of the Indian has stood 
the hardest tests—such as the tribal desire to take vengeance on 
the innocent white man for some outrage another white man had 
committed. 

Without elucidation, it will be seen that a common standard 
of virtue and vice must be recognized as the means to preserve a 
mutual good understanding between the races. In order to this, 
there must be like circumstances and mode of living. The policy 
herein suggested is not now susceptible of the full application 
which might have been made at an earlier time, but it is not too 
late to stop the wheel of the Juggernaut. 

Though knight-errantry was crucified by the ridicule of Cer- 
vantes, the English-speaking people have kept some relics sacred— 
the love of fair play, to take the part of the weak, to throw their 
shields over the defenseless. An opportunity is offered to the 
Government and people of the United States to repair past injus- 
tice, and, as far as possible, to fulfill their assumed obligations as 
guardians to their Indian wards, 

JEFFERSON DAvIs, 
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Ir was my fortune, during my summer’s vacation, to rescue 
from the obliterating maw of a New England paper-mill, a letter- 
press copy-book, containing impressions of a series of remarkable 
letters, written by a prominent ‘‘Southern gentleman ” of ‘‘ the 
days before the war.” Happening to glance over the contents of 
the book, I saw it had once been the property of Mr. C. A. L. 
Lamar, of Savannah, Georgia, a cousin, I believe, of Hon. L. Q. C. 
Lamar, our present United States Secretary of the Interior. It 
must have been confiscated during ‘‘Sherman’s march to the 
sea,” and brought North. It fell, I suppose, into unappreciative 
hands, or else it would have been utilized before this time, and not 
so carelessly doomed to destruction. 

In 1858, ’59 and ’60, this Mr. C. A. L. Lamar, achieved the 
peculiar distinction of advocating, in the most practical way, the 
reopening of the African slave-trade. His name will be specially 
remembered in connection with the yacht, ‘‘ Wanderer,” which 
he fitted out for traffic with the barracoons of the African sea- 
coast—a sort of commerce which had fallen into such neglect that 
the civilized world had put upon it the brand of “ piracy.” This 
Southern gentleman “‘of the old school,” in the days of “ chiv- 
alry,” repelled the modern innovation with all his might, as the 
extracts from his letters will show. But pretty soon John Brown 
and Abraham Lincoln came along, and ended the controversy. 
Mr. Lamar’s views are no longer entertained, even in Georgia and 
the Carolinas ; but they seem too good, in their historical aspect, 
not to be given to the public. They are moral antiques which 
still form a very interesting study. 

Though a Southern gentleman of the most approved type, Mr. 
Lamar appears to have possessed just enough of the ‘‘ Yankee” 
spirit of enterprise and thrift to render him human ; for he was 
always ready to buy and sell, and stood decidedly in favor of gov- 
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ernment contracts. Here is a letter, for example, addressed from 
Savannah, April 1, 1857, to “George N. Sanders, Esq., Navy 
Agent, N. Y. :” 


** Let me congratulate you, and Fowler too, upon your appointments. I’m 
glad to see it, independent of any selfish motive—and I am glad on that ac- 
count too, I want none of the officers of ‘Honor and Trust,’ but want a 
contract for making money. You have the power of disposing of the contract 
for the supplying of timber and lumber at the Navy Yard, and I have the 
means and ability of supplying. Will you give me the point to enable me to 
get it? I have 11,500 acres of pine land which is just the ‘ticket.’"” . . . 


In the haleyon days of Franklin Pierce, it was a favorite 
scheme of the South to revolutionize Cuba by means of “ fili- 
buster” excursions from the Cotton States, and it was fondly 
hoped that the island would soon be annexed to the United States, 
for the extension of slavery. Gen. John A. Quitman had such an 
excursion on hand in 1855, and Mr. C, A. L. Lamar was too active 
and patriotic a citizen not to take stock in it. On the 12th of 
February, in that year, he addressed the following letter to John 
M. Dow, Esq. : 


“Dear Joan: Don’t you want some Cuban bonds? Trowbridge can give 
you all the information you want on the point. I am in $1,000, Trow 1,000, 
and I want you in 1,000. It is a good egg.” 


Writing a few days later, February 25, to ‘‘J. S. Thrasher, 
Esq., New Orleans,” Mr. Lamar alluded to a starting-point he had 
in mind for the expedition : 


“I mentioned Montgomery, a small summer retreat 11 miles back from 
Savannah on the Vernon River. The largest frigate, U. S. N., can pass in 
and out with perfect safety. . . . The Collector of the Port is a Lone Star 
man, and can be sent away for a few days. The Judge (Circuit Court, U. 8.), 
will not froudle himself, nor do anything more than his duty requires of him. I 
have no fear myself of the consequences of an infringement of the neutrality 
laws. Gen’l Pierce and his whole Cabinet, were they here, could not convict 
me or my friends. That is the advantage of a small place. A man of in- 
fluence can do as he pleases.” . . . 


But General Quitman’s expedition, which Mr. Lamar, in his 
fragrant figure of speech, described as a ‘‘ good egg,” subsequently 
changed quality in his estimation. For, on the 4th of December, 
1856, he wrote to the general, demanding the return of $2,000, 
on the ground that the enterprise had not been carried out accord- 
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ing to agreement. To make sure that the letter should reach 
General Quitman, it was inclosed in this one : 


“Savannau, December 4, 1856. 
“Hon. Toomuss, Washington City. 

**My Dear Str : I beg leave to trouble you with the delivery of the inclosed 
communication for Gen'l John A. Quitman, which please read, seal and hand 
him. I am determined to place myself right, and, unless I get a satisfactory 
answer, I shall do exactly what I have told him I would do, viz., publish his 
entire correspondence. I am very sorry to trouble you with this, but I want 
to know, from a responsible person, that he receives the letter. You can send 
it by one of the pages of the Senate, telling him to deliver it to Gen’l Quit- 
man in person. You will see something rich if he don’t reply.” . . 


Again, Mr. Lamar writes to Senator Toombs : 


‘The fact of his [General Quitman’s] occupying a prominent position was 
no reason why I should treat him differently from others. I care nothing for 
his position or his reputation as a fire-eater : all I want is simple justice.” 


Other letters of Mr. Lamar’s, written at this time, show that 
he was actively interested in banking schemes, horse-breeding en- 
terprises, turf affairs, and many sorts of business, but all of them 
rigidly consistent with Southern “ gentility” and ‘‘ chivalry.” 
When he entered into the slave-trade, he made no apologies for it. 
He was a man of such high honor that he would permit no ques- 
tion of it, but stood ready to demonstrate his ethics by standing 
up, at five or ten paces, and drawing his conclusions from his 
premises with pistols. 

In 1857—October 31—he wrote a letter to his father, ‘‘G. B. 
Lamar, Esq.,” from which these interesting extracts are taken : 


“‘T have yours of the 30th. Times are not, nor are they going to be, as 
bad as you divine. Nor are you the prophet you take the credit of being. I 
am not broke, nor do I intend to be. I am pressed for ready means, not so 
much on my own account as others’, It will be all right in time. I can only 
come to the same condition the banks are in ; viz., suspension. . . . You 
need give yourself no uneasiness about the Africans and the Slave-Trade. 1 
was astonished at some of the remarks in your letter : they show that you have 
been imbued with something more than the ‘ panic’ by your association North 
and with Mrs. . . . For example, you say: ‘ An expedition to the moon 
would have been equally sensible, and no more contrary to the laws of Provi- 
dence. May God forgive you for all your attempts to violate his will and his 
laws.’ Following out the same train of thought, where would it land the 
whole Southern community? Did not the negroes all come originally from the 
Coast of Africa? What is the difference between going to Africa and Vir- 
ginia for negroes? And, if there is a difference, is not that difference in favor 
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of going to Africa? You need not reproach yourself for not interposing with 
a stronger power than argument and persuasion, to prevent the expedition. 
There was nothing you or the Government could have done to prevent it. Let 
all the sin be on me. I am willing to assume itall.” . . . 


At the time this filial and spirited letter was written, Mr. C. 
A. L. Lamar had been engaged, for several months, in the African 
slave-trade, or in very earnest endeavors, at least, to enter it. The 
first intimation of it, afforded by the gentleman’s letter-book, ap- 
pears in a friendly business communication to ‘‘ Hon. Howell 
Cobb, Washington City,” a fellow Georgian who was then—July 
27, 1857—United States Secretary of the Navy, and with whom 
Mr. Lamar was evidently on quite friendly terms. He says: 


“T am loth to trouble you again, but your damned sap-head of a Collector 
refuses todo anything. . . . He detained my vessel eight days after she 
was ready for sea, and after she had applied for her clearance-papers. Mr. 
Boston said she was not ‘seized,’ but merely ‘detained.’ He said the Depart- 
ment would respond to any demand I might make for damages, &c. The Dis- 
trict Attorney, and all the lawyers to whom he applied for advice, told him 
that there was nothing to cause suspicion to attach to the vessel, and he had 
best discharge her. . . . I claim $150 per day, damages, for said deten- 
tion. That I did not expect him to pay, without referring it to the Depart- 
ment. But, then, I have aclaim for storage and wharfage of the cargo, . . . 
and he declined to pay it. . . . I appeal to you for both claims: viz.— 


**8 days’ detention at $150 per day............ceeeeeeee $1,200 
** Wharfage, landing, shipping and storage............. 120 
$1,320 


** Will you please give the matter your attention? . . . I did not, in 
my other communication, disclaim any intention of embarking in the Slave- 
Trade, nor did I say anything to warrant you in supposing I was not engaged 
in it. I simply declared that there was nothing aboard except what was on 
the manifest, and that I insist there was nothing suspicious on it. I will now 
say, as the vessel is 1,000 miles from here, that she was as unfit for a voyage 
to import negroes as any vessel in port. . . . What she may hereafter do, 
is another matter, which don’t concern the present issue. John Boston had 
her detained because he says he knew she would be engaged in the trade, and 
had heard that from men who confessed that they were eavesdroppers, who 
hung around my windows to listen to all conversations that took place. I 
applied to Ward to write you. He says Boston is unfit for office and ought to 
be turned out, but the question with him is, who would do to putin. . . . 
It is a notorious fact that Boston is a natural ‘Know Nothing.’ He knows 
nothing of what is going on in the office :—leaves everything in the hands of 
John Postell, who is an ‘ acquired’ K. N., and still hangs on, notwithstanding 
the abolition tendency of the party North. Politics as dull as business, It 
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will be a tight race between Brown and Hill. I shall vote for Hill: won't 
vote for any S. Carolinean for Gov. I am coming on to bore you in person, 
unless you will yield to my short epistles.” 


Mr. Lamar’s first adventure in the African slave-trade was not 
successful. The captain he sent out—so the letters say—fell very 
far short of his moral and commercial duty. On the 5th of No- 
vember, 1857, Mr. Lamar wrote on this subject to ‘ N, 0. Trow- 
bridge, Esq., New Orleans :” 


‘‘Dear Trow: Your dispatch of the 4th came to hand about bed-time last 
night. It is the only glimpse of sunshine I have had since my return from the 
North, . . . Iam truly glad to find that Grant is at least honest. He has 
acted badly, and sacrificed our interest most shamefully. His clearance-papers 
would have taken him anywhere he wanted to go, unmolested. Why did he not 
return directly to Savannah ? What took him to the West Indies ? Why did 
he sell any of the outfit? He knew the vessel was fitted for nothing else but 
the trade, and ought to have known we would want to send her back. Put 
her up for freight for Savannah, and send her here. I will send her a trip to 
Cuba, and in the mean time consummate arrangements for another go. Grant 
ought to receive no pay, refund what he got, and make good all deficiencies. 
He had $18,000 in American coin. Whitney says he sold the cargo, and used 
$1,800 of the gold, up to the time he left. . . . What excuse does Grant 
make? Why did he not go to the Coast ? He knew, before he undertook the com- 
mand, that there were armed vessels on the Coast, and a number of them. He 
ought to have known that he was running no risk—that the captain and crew are 
always discharged. The captain of the ‘ Albert Devereux’ was here the other 
day. The British cruiser even let him take his gold. If Grant had been equal 
to the emergency, we would all have been easy in money-matters. You and 
Johnston must arrange for the paper laying over and falling due. I have drafts 
coming back from the North for cotton bought !! I never was so hard up in 
my life.” 


Further light is thrown upon this affair, by a letter of Decem- 
ber 23, to ‘* Theodore Johnston, Esq., New Orleans, La.:” 


. « . “Inreference toGrant, discharge him, pay himnothing, and hope with 
me that he will speedily land in Hell. If you think it best tostart her from New 
Orleans to the Coast, and can make the necessary arrangements for her outfit, 
and the procurement of a cargo without the money, do so. I am unwilling to 
trust any more money in the hands of irresponsible hands, If you think you 
can recover anything from Grant, you can commence the action in my name. 
I don’t care a continental about its being used in connection with an enterprise 
that the intelligence of the country must recognize sooner or later. The Legis- 
lature of Carolina has commenced a movement calculated, in time, say at its 
next session, to startle the opponents of the measure. The Committee to whom 
was referred so much of Gov. Adams’ message as related to the Slave-Trade, 
made a very able report in favor of it. It was received, printed, and laid over 
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till the next session, to enable the masses to digest it. Something ought to be 
done at once with the ‘Rawlins.’ If you can’t do anything with her, send her 
here in ballast.” . 


Three days later—December 26—Mr. Lamar wrote another 
letter, which gives the full name of his vessel that Captain Grant 
had commanded, and shows the African slave-trade to have had a 
wholesale representative in New York city. 


**Savannau, December 26, 1857. 
“L. Viana, Esq., 

158 Pearl Street, 

N. Y. (3d Floor). 

‘Dear Str: I am this morning in receipt of yours of the 22d of Dec. 
I have been expecting you here daily since the 15th, and it was only on 
the 24th that I wrote Messrs. Johnston and Trowbridge, at New Orleans, to 
send the bark ‘ E. A. Rawlins’ here, in case you were not there, or if you were, 
and they failed to make satisfactory arrangements with you. I am anxious to 
have you interested in the next expedition, and would be pleased to have you 
say what interest you would like, and give your views generally as to the man- 
ner the whole should be conducted. I would like you to say, too, what num- 
ber you would contract to land at a designated point, by your own or others’ 
vessels, the price per head, and the time of probable delivery : I to take all the 
trouble, expense and risk, after they are safely landed. Or, if you would pre- 
fer it, make some proposition of the nature of a joint-account speculation. I 
think I can manage two or three cargoes to much profit. I have been agitating 
the subject of reopening the Trade, and, in connection with others, think there 
is a marked difference of opinion in the public mind. Of course great prudence 
and caution are necessary ; for, though the authorities will take no particular 
pains to look after anything of the kind, yet, if it is brought to their attention, 
they will be bound to notice and prosecute. I can show you, when we meet, 
the place or places I propose to land them,—where you can go in and out by 
one tide—the bar straight and deep, and no persons about—and the men, both 
in reference to standing in the community and reliability in case of difficulty— 
who own the place. One thing is certain. Nothing can be done in the way of 
conviction, If the worst should happen, we could only lose the cargo.” . . . 


a The following brief letter shows the way in which Mr, Lamar 
Sa paid the officers of his slave-ships, and that one of them, at least, 
was a‘‘ gent.:” 


t “‘SavannaH, February 2, 1858. 
“N. C. Trowsriveg, Esq., or Jonnston, Esq., New Orleans. 

; “Dear Str: This will be handed you by Captain Wm. Ross Postell, whom 
I have engaged to go out as supercargo of the bark ‘E. A. Rawlins,’ to the 


' Coast of Africa. He is a Gent., reliable in every way, and a thorough sailor 
and navigator, and understands our coast most thoroughly, He is promised 
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two negroes out of every one hundred that the vesse! may land, and $80 per 
month to his family during his absence for four months. I hope now there will 
be no farther delays, but that the vessel will go immediately to sea, and return 
with a full cargo in 90 days.” 


For the next two or three years Mr. Lamar evidently conducted 
the African slave-trade in the American Cotton States, with great 
public spirit, and for all it was worth. His letters mention three 
vessels which he kept as busy as the vicissitudes of the traffic would 
allow. These were the ‘‘E. A. Rawlins,” the ‘‘ Richard Cobden,” 
and the ‘* Wanderer.” He contemplated an extension of his lines 
so magnificent as to defy the whole unappreciative world ; and 
this scheme he laid out in a confidential letter, May 24, 1858, to 
** Thomas Barrett, Esq., Augusta :” 


“‘T have in contemplation, if I can raise the necessary amount of money, 
the fitting out of an expedition to go to the coast of Africa for a cargo of Afri- 
can apprentices, to be bound for the term of their natural lives, and would like 
your co-operation. No subscription will be received for a less amount than 
$5,000. The amount to be raised is $300,000. I will take $20,000 of the stock, 
and go myself. I propose to purchase the ‘ Vigo,’ an iron screw-steamer of 1,750 
tons, now in Liverpool for sale at £30,000, cash. She cost £75,000. G. B. 
Lamar can give you a description of her. . . . She is as good as new, save 
her boilers, and they can be used for several months. If I can buy her, I will 
put six Paixhan guns on deck, and man her with as good men as are to be 
found in the South. The fighting men will all be stockholders and gentlemen, 
some of whom are known to you, if not personally, by reputation. My esti- 
mate runs thus : 


** Steamer $150,000 ; Repairs, guns, small arms, coal, 


** Supplies 25,000; Money for purchase of cargo, 75,000 100,000 
$300,000 


**T have, as you know, a vessel now afloat, but it is to my mind extremely 
doubtful whether she gets in safely, as she had to wait on the Coast until her 
cargo could be collected. If she ever gets clear of the Coast, they can’t catch 
her. She ought to be due in from 10 to 30 days. I have another now ready to 
sail, which has orders to order a cargo of 1,000 to 1,200 to be in readiness the 
1st of September, but to be kept, if necessary, until the 1st of October—which I 
intend for the steamer—so that no delay may occur. With her I can make the 
voyage there and back, including all detentions, bad weather if I encounter it, 
etc., in 90 days certain and sure; and the negroes can be sold as fast as landed 
at $650 per head. I can contract for them ‘to arrive’ at that figure, Cash. 
The ‘ Vigo’ can bring 2,000 with ease and comfort, and I apprehend no diffi- 
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culty or risk, save shipwreck, and that you cati insure against. I can get one 
of the first-lieutenants in the Navy to go out in command, and we can whip 
anything, if attacked, that is on that station, either English or American. But 
I would not propose to fight; for the ‘ Vigo’ can steam 11 knots, which would 
put us out of the way of any of the cruisers. If you know of any who would 
like to take an interest, mention it to them confidentially, and let me know who 
they are. I want none but reliable men, and men who will have the money the 
moment it is called for. Ican raise 100,000 here. What can I raise in and 
about Augusta? . . . Ifthe ‘ Rawlins’ gets in with her cargo, I shall want 
very little more money ; for I will take all that is wanting myself.” 


In a letter to ‘‘ Wm. Roundtree, Esq,, Nashville, Tenn,” Mr. 
Lamar estimated the profits of this steamship expedition to Africa 
in these figures : 


“ Say we bring but 1,200 Negroes @ $650.......... 7 $780,000 
“Deduct lat 800,000 
** Leaves nett profit and steamer on hand............. 480,000 


If Mr. C. A. L. Lamar had not been a Southern gentleman, of 
the most unquestionable exemption from all sordid characteristics, 
one might suspect that the large returns which he anticipated from 
the African slave-trade had inspired him with a very coarse and 
ordinary sort of greed. But he insisted, before the public, that he 
was fighting for a principle ; and, so queer a bulb is the human 
head, that perhaps he thought he told the truth. Here is an ex- 
tract from a letter written at the time of the preceding ones— 
May, 1858—to “L. W. Spratt, Esq., Charleston, 8. C. :” 


“I have in your port, the ship ‘ Richard Cobden,' that is represented by 
Messrs. E. Lafitte & Co. I applied for a clearance for her, and declared, on 
the manifest, the intention of the voyage was to go to the coast of Africa 
for a cargo of apprentices, to return to some port in the U. S. or the Island 
of Cuba. This application was made nearly two months ago. Mr. Colcock 
said, as a lawyer he admitted my right, but as a government official he would 
have to report it to Washington. I have written twice to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, urging a prompt decision, and, if a refusal, the reason for such refusal. 
But, though I have been promised that I should ‘have it in a day or two,’ it 
is not yet on hand. I know the Secretary will refuse it. If he does, he will 
have many a battery opened on him, . . . I am determined to have the trade 
opened.” 


The refusal came, and then Mr. Lamar promptly opened a 
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battery himself. He addressed a public letter, that is, to ‘ Mr. 
Secretary Cobb :” 


** Your objection to the form of the application, as ‘involving the subject in 
some embarrassment,’ is groundless. Viewed as a matter of legal right, the 
question is simply this : Has any one a legal right to land African emigrants, 
bond or free, at any port in the United States ? . . . You virtually admitted 
the right to land such emigrants in some of the non-slave-holding States, but 
added that you were ‘not aware of a single State where these new-comers 
would receive a tolerant, much less a cordial, reception.’’ Has Northern public 
opinion, then, acquired the force of law ? . . . Upon the return of the ship to 
the United States, the sfatus of the Africans on board, and all other matters 
affecting the legality of the voyage, could have been tested in the federal 
courts. You have... closed the courts of the country against me. . . I 
proposed to you, in writing, that if you would grant the vessel protection on 
the coast of Africa, I would land the cargo on the levee in New Orleans, and 
test the legality of the matter in the courts of the United States. . . . The ap- 
plication which is now before you for a clearance for the same vessel for 
almost a similar voyage, is not amenable to the objections urged against the 
other ; and I am in hopes you will give an immediate answer to it, and let the 
South know whether she has any rights in the Union or not.” 


It is interesting to notice that Mr. Lamar’s exceptional logic 
and peculiar patriotism were not without adverse critics, even in 
South Carolina, and that, to sustain the African slave-trade, one 
had to be ready, on slight provocation, to ‘‘open” other ‘ bat- 
teries” than pen and ink. The next letter may speak for itself, 
without abbreviation : 


*Savannau, July 22, 1858. 
Joun Cunstnauam, Esg., Charleston, S. C. 


“Dear Sir: In your review of my letter to Mr. Secretary Cobb, you used 
the following language: ‘ But his appeal to the passions of sympathy show 
that, in case he is caught, he had rather be regarded as a martyr than a con- 
vict, as a hero than a freebooter.’ The above is offensive, and the object of 
this is to inquire if you intended it to be so, and if you intended, either directly 
or indirectly, to reflect upon me personally. Your early attention will much 
oblige, Very respectfully your obt. Serv’t, 

A. L, Lamar.” 


In a letter to “ L. W. Spratt, Esq.,”” Mr. Lamar explains : 


‘Ordinarily I would not consider it necessary for me to notice such 
articles ; but, coming from the source it does, from one who sets himself up 
as the fire-eater of the editorial corps of S. C., I am constrained to notice it.” 
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Another letter to Mr. Spratt carries us to the end of this 
episode : 


“I received a very handsome letter this morning from Col. Cunning- 
ham, disavowing any intention to wound or offend, to which I replied, thank- 
ing him for the frank and manly tone of his letter. That ended what I 
thought, at one time, would be a very unpleasant business. . . . I am constantly 
receiving from different gentlemen of prominence and influence throughout the 
States, letters approving of my course and denunciatory of Cobb’s. He is a 
gone sucker in this State. His chance for the Presidency is gone—certain.” 


But, as a revivalist of the African slave-trade, Mr. Lamar was 
not exempt from his own difficulties and moments of unhappiness. 
At the close of 1858 his slave-yacht, ‘‘ Wanderer,” was seized by 
the Government—an occurrence which put him to much difficulty, 
and subjected his letters to some loss of placidity in their diction. 
Note this one, for instance, of December 18, to his friend, Trow- 
bridge : 


‘*T returned this morning from Augusta. I distributed the negroes as best 
I could ; but I tell you things are in a hell of a fix ; no certainty about any- 
thing. The Government has employed H. R. Jackson to assist in the prosecu- 
tion, and are determined to press matters to the utmost extremity. The yacht 
has been seized. The examination commenced to-day, and will continue for 
thirty days, at the rate they are going on. They have all the pilots and men 
who took the yacht to Brunswick, here to testify. She will be lost certain and 
sure, if not the negroes. Dr. Hazlehurst testified that he attended the negroes 
and swore they were Africans, and of recent importation. . . . I don’t calculate 
to get a new dollar for an old one. All of these men must be bribed. I must 
be paid for my time, trouble and advances. . . . Six of those left at Mont's, 
who were sick, died yesterday. I think the whole of them now sick will die : 
they are too enfeebled to administer medicine to. I am paying fifty cents per 
day each for all those I took up the country. It was the best I could do. It 
won’t take long at that rate for a large bill to be run up. . . . I tell you hell is 
to pay. I don’t think they will discharge the men, but turn them over for 
trial ; if so, there is no telling when we can dispose of the negroes.” 


Difficulties continued, and Mr. Lamar wrote to Theodore 
Johnson : 


“IT am astonished at what Gov. Phiniz has written me, and must be- 
lieve, until it is confirmed, that he has been misinformed. The idea of a man’s 
taking negroes to keep at fifty cents a head per day, and then refusing to give 
them up when demanded, simply because the law does not recognize them as 
property, is worse than stealing. . . . I can get nothing from any one. . . . I 
shall not only lose the original investment, but the most or at least a part of 
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the advances I have made. The yacht is gone, I think. . . . I shall do all that 
can be done, but my attorneys say it is a bad showing.” 


A day or two later, our energetic speculator in Africans sent 
this word to Mr. Trowbridge : 


“Don’t sell any of the negroes for anything but money. I would not give 
a damn for all the notes that have been sent me. I want the money. Money 
alone will pay my obligations. Keep the negroes if they can't be sold for 
cash, and I will send them West.” 


On January 28, 1859, Mr. Lamar wrote to ‘Capt. N. D. 
Brown :” 


“Your attorneys will visit you before the trial. If a true bill be found 
against you by the grand jury, it will be done upon the evidence of Club and 
Harris, and of course they will testify to the same thing. In that case I think 
you all ought fo leave, and | will make arrangements for you to do so, if you 
agree with me. I have offered Club and Harris $5,000 not to testify; but the 
Government is also trying to buy them. I don’t think you will have much 
difficulty in getting out. . . . I am afraid they will convict me, but my case is 
only seven years and a fine. If I find they are likely to do so, I shall go to 
Cuba, until I make some compromise with the Government, Matters look 
badly enough just now.” . . . 


The press of the North naturally censured Mr. Lamar’s com- 
mercial ventures on the coast of Africa, and said many things that 
deeply wounded so sensitive a nature. Such conduct, on the part 
of the New York ‘“‘ Times,” called for a rebuke in accordance with 
the code of honor. 

SavannaH, April 4, 1859. 
““Mr. Raymonp, Editor of the New York ‘ Times’: 

“Sir : My prolonged and continued absence from home, taken in connection 
with the fact that I viewed your editorial of the 2ist of March as having been 
written by an irresponsible party, who did not recognize that responsibility 
which attaches to gentlemen, is the excuse I have to offer for not having before 
noticed your remarks, which were personal and offensive to myself. I hope the 
above will satisfactorily account for any apparent neglect. I have been 
informed by friends that I have been mistaken in my estimate of your charac- 
ter (and they derived their information from personal friends of yours), and 
that you would respond to any call made upon you. The object of this is to 
inquire if you have been properly represented by your friends, It is my pur- 
pose to go to Cuba next week, unless circumstances should arise to prevent, and 
a telegram, which will be paid for here, announcing your decision, will much 


ob 
ue ** Respectfully yours, &. 
“C. A. L. Lamar.” 


“th. 
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Mr. Lamar also addressed ‘‘ Horace Greeley & Co., N. Y. 
‘ Tribune’:” 


‘Gents ; Will you favor me with the name and whereabouts of your cor- 
respondent who writes from ‘Georgia’ under date of the 25th of March, and 
published in your issue of the Ist of April? It is customary with the press of 
this section to surrender the name of the author of any communication, when 
it is applied for with the assertion that the party is to be held legally or per- 
sonally responsible—which I hereby declare to be my intention. I hope the 
same custom prevails with you.” 


It appears that ‘‘ Doctor Greeley” declined Mr, Lamar’s re- 
quest, but offered him the columns of the ‘‘ Tribune,” in which to 
defend himself, and uphold the branch of commerce in which he 
was engaged. Mr. Raymond, however, tantalized him with several 
letters of quite duplex and uncertain structure. Evading the 
question as to whether he ‘‘ recognized that responsibility which 
attaches to gentlemen,” under the code of pop or thrust, he finally 
wrote that, ‘‘no matter how he would be inclined to act under 
ordinary circumstances,” he would not consent to meet Mr. Lamar 
‘on terms of equality,” as he had ‘‘ avowed his connection with a 
trattic which the laws of his country denounced as piracy, and the 
civilized nations of the world looked upon as odious.” Thereupon 
Mr. Lamar wrote Mr. Raymond this brief epistle, which is copied 
upside-down in his letter-book—probably in unspeakable contempt 
of so irresponsible a creature as a New York editor. 


**Sir: I received yours of the 4th this morning. You have taken the usual 
refuge of a coward, who, afraid to fight, undervalues his adversary. Common 
as is this course in your meridian, the boast of your friends induced me to be- 
lieve that you would hold yourself responsible to those whom you had offended. 
But for this, and the previous impression I had formed of your character, I 
would have had no correspondence with you. When we meet, | have deter- 
mined upon my course,” 


What his determination was, he particularized in a letter to 
*B. R. Alden, Esq., No. 5 West 14th Street, New York.”— 


“‘T shall simply put an indignity upon him in a public manner—such for 
instance as slapping his face ; and then, if he don’t resent it, why, I shall take 
no further notice of him.” 


The ‘‘ horrors of the middle-passage,” on slavers, has often been 
described. The abolitionists of England and America used to de- 
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pict it with great pathos and indignation. Mr. Lamar notices the 
same thing in his letters, but, not being an emotional gentleman, 
he treats it from the strictly commercial stand-point. On the 
20th of June, 1859, he wrote a long letter, marked “‘ private and 
confidental ” to C. C. Cook, Esq., Blakely, Ga., which contained 
this significant extract : 


“« You are aware that it is a risky business. J lost two out of three. To be 
sure, at first I knew nothing of the business. I have learned something since, 
and I hope I can put my information to some account. I have been in for 
‘grandeur,’ and been fighting for a principle. Now I am in for the dollars,” 


In a mood when he was “‘ in for the dollars,” and when he was 
also suffering from the gripes of economy, he wrote again to ‘‘ Dear 
Trow ”—Mr. Trowbridge of New Orleans. It was July 21, 1859. 


“ The ‘Wanderer’ is going to China, and may return with coolies. They 
are worth from $340 to $350 each in Cuba, and cost but $12 and their passage. 
I told you Tucker returned one of the boys sold in Columbus—sent him to 
Akin’s for my account !!! He is in Joe Bryan’s and has had a number of fits. 
He has the itch, and Joe wants him removed. I don’t know what to do with 
him. No one will take him, He is a dead expense to me.” . . 


Elsewhere, Mr. Lamar deplores the conduct of one of his cap- 
tains of the ‘‘Wanderer ” : 


“The man who went on her before would like to go again, but he made an 
extraordinary claim the last time, and it of course was not settled in full—and 
he might take some advantage and ¢hrow us, to pay off any feeling he might 
have against the old company. Heclaimed he was to have received $30 a head 
for every one who had life in him, that was landed, independent of his condi- 
tion, even though he might die before he could be housed. Such was not the 
contract.” 


In still another letter he says : 


*«T have been badly swindled by getting into the hands of rascals and vaga- 
bonds. Iam out of pocket on the ‘ Wanderer ’—had to assume all the respon- 
sibility, pay all the money, and do all the work.” 


Subsequently, this yacht, the ‘‘ Wanderer,” was literally stolen 
from Mr. Lamar at Savannah—supplies, crew and all—by a Captain 
D. S. Martin. ‘‘ He has undoubtedly gone to the coast of Africa 
fora cargo of negroes,” says the letter-book, ‘ and, if he is as smart 
there as he has been here, he will get one.” 
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On the 30th of July, 1859, a letter was written to “ B. R. Alden, 
Esq.” in which Mr. Lamar reiterated his views and intentions : 


*‘It matters not to me what your views and sentiments are in reference to 
the African Slave-trade. Though I would like to have you right, we shall 
never quarrel on that subject. Many of my best friends differ with me, and 
among them my father. I know that Iam right, and that the sentiment of the 
people of the South is fast making that way. Even the politicians, and those, 
too, who have been in that corrupting atmosphere of Washington City, are 
coming to us. . . . Iam determined not to give it up. I am going to 
make what I have lost out of it, benefit my State and section, and let the United 
States do their best to put the consequences upon me.” 


There are other interesting letters of this remarkable series. 
But these selections cover ‘‘ the merits of the case.” It is well, 
perhaps, to add one more, which shows that the irrepressible slave- 
trader persisted in his vocation until within a few months of seces- 
sion and civil war. 


“Savanna, June 12, 1860. 
Q. C. Lamar, Esq., 


**Dear Lucius: I wrote you sometime during the winter, requesting you 
to telegraph me when Raymond of the N. Y. ‘ Times’ arrived in Washington, 
that I might go on and meet him. You never replied, and I therefore feel 
some hesitancy in again addressing you ; but I’ll try it once more. 

“I received th» inclosed through the mail this morning, and, being una- 
ble to decipher the name of the M. C. who franked it, though I sent to the 
P. O. and made the request of them to give me the name, I send it to you, 
with the request that you will find out who sent it to me, and demand of him, 
tn my name, if he intended in anyway to reflect on me by addressing it, ‘Jn 
Jail.’ If he did, challenge him peremptorily in my name, and telegraph me, 
and I will be there to meet the appointment. I am no? in jail, and the damned 
Government has not the power to put and keep me there. I am in my own 
rooms, over my office, and go home every night, and live like a fighting-cock 
at the expense of the Government ; for we notified the Marshal, at the begin- 
ning, that, unless he furnished us, we would not stay with him, but dissolve 
all connection that exists or might exist between us. He submitted the same 
to the Judges, and they told him to supply us. I can whip the Government 
any time they make the issue, unless they raise a few additional regiments. 
Attend to this. Act promptly and decisively. If I go out on the field, the 
result will be a very different one from the one I had with Commodore Moore, 
against whom I had no feeling. If you feel any hesitancy in acting in accord- 
ance with the within, turn it over to my friend, Jack Jones. He will do the 
needful. 

“T am truly yours, &., 
A. L. Lamar.” 
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It is of little consequence, at the present date, how this last 
intended duel came out, or under what precise conditions Mr. 
Lamar was in or out of jail in 1860. But, after a while, the Gov- 
ernment raised those ‘‘few additional regiments” to which he 
referred, and knocked the financial bottom entirely out of the 
African Slave-trade on the American Continent. 

These letters show how rapidly we have been making history 
since the last of them was written. To the youth of the present 
generation the society of which they were a natural product is 
practically as dead as the civilization of the Pharaohs. More 
graphically even than ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” these letters reveal in 
a pitiless light the saddest phases of a society whose corner-stone 
was African slavery. Young Americans remember its existence, 
and yet how far away it seems. Every friend of our present genial 
and erudite Secretary of the Interior, then a fiery advocate of se- 
cession, now a loyal member of a national cabinet ; then the fierce 
denouncer of Garrison, since the most eloquent eulogist of Sumner, 
can imagine with what feelings of amused amazement, looking 
across the bloody chasm of our civil war, he will recall the time 
when he received the letter of his then more famous cousin. We 
have traveled far since then, and our faces have been set Zionward ! 


CITIES OF ITALY. 


WHATEVER may be the opinion of Europe as to the political 
advantages accruing to it from the independence of Italy, it must be 
mournfully confessed that the losses to art and to history through 
it are greater than any which could have been caused by centuries 
of neglect or long years of hostile occupation and devastating war. 
It is scarcely to be measured, indeed, what those losses are ; so 
immense are they in their extent, so incessant in their exercise, 
so terrible in their irreparable infamy. No doubt it could never 
be foreseen, never be imagined, by those who brought about and 
permitted the consolidation of Italy into one kingdom, that the 
people, nominally free, would become the abject slaves of a mu- 
nicipal despotism and of a barbarous civic greed. None of the 
enthusiasts for Italian independence possessed that power of fore- 
sight which would have told them that its issue would be the 
daily destruction, by hordes of foreign workmen, of its treasures of 
art and its landmarks of history. Yet there is no exaggeration in 
saying that this, and nothing less than this, is its chief issue. 

Hermann Grimm, in the “ Deutsche Rantzau ” of the 1st of 
March of this year, has published a powerful appeal to the scholars 
and artists of Europe against the Italian destruction of Rome. Hav- 
ing for thirty years written on Italian cities and their art and his- 
tory, with scholarship and devotion, he has gained the right to raise 
his voice in indignant protest and scorn against the mercenary and 
vulgar shamelessness with which the Roman municipality is so 
dealing with the splendid heritage which it has received, that soon 
scarcely one stone will be left upon another of the sacred city. 
He says, und with truth, that the portion of the Italian nation 
which has the eyes to perceive and the soul to abhor all that is 
being done is so small a minority, and one so spiritless, hopeless, and 
discouraged, that it is for all practical purposes non-existent. He 
appeals to what he terms that larger Rome which exists in the 
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hearts of all who have ever known Rome with a scholar’s knowl- 
edge or an artist’s love. The appeal may be powerless, but at 
least it may be heard ; and though it will scarcely be able to pierce 
through that thick hide of smug vanity and rapacity in which Ital- 
ian municipalities are enveloped, it will put on record the courage 
and the scorn of one man for what is the greatest artistic iniquity 
of our time. It is idle and untrue for Italians to say that the rest 
of Europe has no right to interfere with what they do with the 
legacy they enjoy. In the first place, without the aid and acqui- 
escence of Europe, the Italian kingdom as a unity could never 
have existed at all ; without the permission of Europe the entry 
into Rome could never have been made at all. Europe has the 
title to observe and to condemn the manner in which the superb 
gift, which she permitted to be given to those very various peoples 
who are called Italians, is being squandered away and destroyed. 
The United Kingdom of Italy may, as a political fact, disappear to- 
morrow in any European war or any great socialistic uprising; but 
historic Italy, classic Italy, artistic Italy, is a treasure which belongs 
to the whole world of culture, in which, indeed, the foreigner, if he 
be reverent of her soil, is far more truly her son than those born of 
her blood who violate her and desecrate her altars. Italy cannot 
be narrowed to the petty bounds of a kingdom created yesterday ; 
she has been the mistress of all art, the muse and the priestess of 
all peoples. 

What are the Italians doing with her? It is sickening to note 
and to record. Nothing can ever give back to the world what, day 
by day, municipal councilors having houses to sell, syndicates and 
companies merely looking for spoliation and speculation, contract- 
ors who seize on the land as a trooper seizes on a girl in a sacked 
town, are all taking from the fairest and the most ancient cities and 
towns on earth. The sound of the hatchet in the woods and gar- 
dens of Italy is incessantly echoed by the sound of the pickaxe and 
hammer in the cities and towns, The crash of falling trees is an- 
swered by the crash of falling marbles. All over the land destruc- 
tion, of the vilest and most vulgar kind, is at work ; destruction 
before which the more excusable and more virile destruction of war 
looks almost noble. For the present destruction has no other 
motive, object, or mainspring, than the lowest greed. It is abso- 
lutely incomprehensible how, after having been the leaders and 
the light of the far centuries, the Italians have, by common consent 
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and with pitiable self-congratulation, sunk to the position of the 
most benighted barbarism in art. In everything which is now con- 
structed the worst and most offensive taste is manifest, whilst that 
which has existed for centuries is attacked and pulled down with- 
out remorse, I wholly fail to account, on any philosophic or psy- 
chological grounds, for the utter deadness of soul which has come 
on the Italians as a nation. Born with loveliness of all kinds, 
natural and architectural, around them, the esthetic sense should 
be as instinctive in them as their movements of limbs or lungs. 
Instead of this, it is entirely gone out of them. They have no 
feeling for color, no sense of symmetry, and little or no sense of 
reverence for the greatness and the gloriousness of the past. 

The only people in whom any of the native feeling for natural 
and artistic beauty still exists are those country people who dwell 
far removed from the contagion of the towns, and the marine popu- 
lations of the Veneto, But even in these it is slighter than any 
student of the past would expect. The sense of color is ni/ in most 
Italians ; they might as well be color-blind for any heed they take 
of harmony of tones. In the superb and immense salons of a 
palace of the Renaissance one will see priceless tapestries on the 
walls, antique marbles on the consoles, frescoes of Veronese, of 
Giulio Romano, or of Sodoma, on the ceilings; and at the same 
time see arm-chairs and couches, some yellow, some blue, some 
green, some scarlet ; a table-cover of crimson ; and the mosaic floor 
covered with a worthless moquette carpet of all hues, and of a set 
and staring pattern. I call to mind a similar palace, whose very 
name is as a trumpet-call to all the glories of the past ; there the 
antique statues have been colored, ‘‘ because white marble is so 
cold and sad;” an admirable copy in bronze of the Mercury of 
Gian’ di Bologna has had his wings, his petasus, and his caduceus 
gilded ; and the marble floors have been taken up to have French 
parquet flooring laid down in their stead, and varnished so highly 
that the woods glisten like looking-glasses ; yet the owner of and 
dweller in this palace is a great noble, who, after his own fashion, 
cherishes art. I have seen a Greek Venus, found in the soil at 
Baie, wreathed round with innumerable yards of rose-colored 
gauze by its owner, an Italian princess. The excuse given is, 
“Senza un’ po’ di tinta sta cosi fredda !” 

It is the same feeling which makes the Italian peasant say of 
the field-flowers which you have arranged in your rooms, “ How well 
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you have made those vulgar weeds look! Any one would take them 
now for fiort secchi!” (artificial flowers.) Whence comes it, this 
absolute blindness of the eyes, this deadening absence of all con- 
sciousness of beauty ? It is the same thing in their villages and 
their fairs. Go to a fair on a feast-day in any part of France ; go 
toa kermesse in Belgium or Luxembourg ; go to a merry-making in 
Germany or Austria, and you will see a picturesque and graceful 
sight ; you will see a great deal of what the eyes of Teniers, of Os- 
tade, of Callot, of Mieris saw in theirday. There will be harmo- 
nized colors, unconscious grace of grouping, arrangements of com- 
mon goods and simple things so made that beauty is got out of 
them. But in a village festival in Italy there is nothing except 
what is ugly; it is all dusty, uninteresting, untempting ; what 
colors there are are arranged with the same disregard of fitness as 
is shown in the yellow, red, and green arm-chairs of the palace 
chambers ; and the whole effect is one of squalor and of vulgarity. 
Who can account for this ? 

Are we toinfer that all the transmitted influences of race count 
for nothing ? If those who, rightly or wrongly, are tempted to ex- 
plain all the problems of life by the doctrines of heredity would 
tell me why the living representatives of the most artistic races on 
earth are almost absolutely deprived of all artistic instincts, I should 
be glad. Some have suggested that it is the outcome of the arti- 
ficial habits and false taste of the eighteenth century ; but this can 
scarcely be correct, because this artificiality existed all over Europe, 
not in Italy alone, and, besides, never touched the country people 
in any way or in any of their habits. 

The excuse made for the utter disregard and destruction of 
beauty in Italy is that the utility of all things is now preferred to 
beauty. But this is no adequate explanation. It may explain why 
a dirty steamboat is allowed to grind against the water-steps of the 
Ca’d’Oro, or why the fair shores of Poselippo and the blue bays of 
Spezzia and Taranto are made hideous by steam and bricks. But 
it will not explain why the peasant thinks a wax or cambric flower 
more lovely than a field anemone or daffodil, or why the noble colors 
his statues and gilds the wings of his Mercury. This can only be 
traced to the utter decay of all feeling for beauty, natural or artist- 
ic, in the Italian mind, and, though we see it, we cannot adequately 
explain, we can only deplore it. There is no doubt a tendency all 
the world over to loss of the true sense of beauty ; despite the ws- 
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thetic pretenses of nations, the real feeling for natural and artistic 
perfection is very weak in most of them. If it were strong and 
pure, the utilitarian (7.e., the money-getting spirit) would not pre- 
vail as it does in architecture, and forest solitudes would not 
be destroyed as they are ; and men would see what hypocrites they 
be who make millions out of some hideous desecration of nature by 
factories, iron foundries, or petroleum wells, and think they can 
purchase condonation, and a reputation for fine taste, by buying 
pictures for their galleries or inlaying their halls with rare woods 
or stones. The whole world which calls itself civilized is guilty 
more or less of the most absolute barbarism; but modern Italy is 
guiltiest of all, even as he who has inherited a fair home and cult- 
ured intelligence is guiltier than he who has never known any- 
thing but a vitiated atmosphere and a squalid house. It is the 
immensity of her heritage which makes her abuse of all her oppor- 
tunities so glaring and so utterly beyond pardon. 

Nothing can ever give back to mankind what every day the 
Italian municipalities and people are destroying, as indifferently as 
though they were pulling down dead leaves or kicking aside ant- 
hills in the sand. There is not even the pretext for these acts that 
they are done to better the state of the people ; to execute them 
the cheapest foreign labor is called in, ousting the men of the 
soil off it ; house-rent is trebled and quadrupled, house-room nar- 
rowed, and in many instances denied, to the native population ; and 
contracts are given away right and left to any foreign companies 
or syndicates who choose to bid for them. The frightful blocks 
of new houses, the hideous new streets, the filthy tramways, the 
naked new squares, are all made by foreign speculators who pur- 
chase the right of spoliation from the municipalities as the private 
owners of the soil. A few men are made temporarily richer: the 
country is permanently beggared. 

**Rome,” writes Hermann Grimm, “ represents for humanity a 
spiritual value which cannot be easily estimated, but which is none 
the less precious because ideal.” Yet the vulgar and petty ad- 
ministration of an ephemeral moment is allowed to treat the 
capital of the world as though it were some settlement of shanties 
in the backwoods of America, fit only to disappear beneath the 
mallet and scaffolding of carpenters and masons. He continues 
to say that to call it vandalism is an injustice to the Vandals, for 
they, at least, were too ignorant to know the worth of what they 
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destroyed, and acted in mere fierce instinct of conquest, with no 
ulterior greed; but they who are now destroying arch on arch, 
tower on tower, temple and church and palace, piling the sacred 
stones one on another like rubble, and effacing landmarks which 
had been respected through a thousand years, have the excuse 
neither of ignorance nor of war. They know what they do, and we 
may add that they care not what they do, so long as their gain is 
made, their pockets filled. 

Around Rome as well as within it the most luxuriant vege- 
tation, a few years ago, alternated with the most sacred ruins; 
tombs and temples and triumphal arches were framed in the most 
abundant foliage; the banksia rose, the orange, the myrtle, the 
jessamine climbed and blossomed amidst the ruins of the palace 
of the Cesars. In all these grand gardens, in these flowering 
fields, in these grass meadows, stretching between their marble 
colonnades, there was, as the German scholar says, an infinite 
calm, a loveliness and stillness in which the poet and the scholar 
could draw near to the mighty dead who had once been there as 
living men. There was nothing like it left on earth. Now it is 
destroyed forever. Now, in the stead of that tender silence of 
the tombs, that exquisite freshness of the spring, awakening in a 
thousand moss-grown dells and myrtle thickets which had seen 
Ovid and St. Paul, Augustine and Raffael—now, in the stead of 
this there are the stench of engines, the dust of shattered bricks, the 
scream of steam-whistles, the mounds of rubbish, the poles of scaf- 
folding, long lines of houses raised in frantic haste on malarious 
soil, enormous barracks, representative of the martial law required 
to hold in check a liberated people: all is dirt, noise, confusion, 
hideousness, crowding, clamor, avarice. 

The leaders of an invading and victorious army would have 
been ashamed to cause the havoc and the blasphemy which the 
Roman municipality have carried out with shameless callousness ; 
the indignant voice of Europe would have bidden a Suwarrow, a 
Napoleon, a Constable de Bourbon, stay his hand, had he dared to 
level with the dust the august monuments of which neither the 
majesty nor the memories have power to daunt the impious hand 
of the nineteenth-century Edilizia. Common faith, even, has not 
been kept with the Roman people in the ruin of their city; the 
completed plan, put before the public in 1880, of the works which 
were intended, did not prepare the public for one-tenth of the dev- 
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astation which has been wrought. In the words of Grimm, those 
who put forth the plan of 80 proposed tranquil, moderate, and 
decent measures, and never contemplated the insensate haste, the 
brutal fury, the unsparing greed shown by those who, professing 
to accept its propositions, have utterly disregarded and far out- 
stripped them. In the plan of ’80 it was, for instance, expressly 
stated and provided that certain gardens, amongst them the Lu- 
dovisi, should be purchased by the city, but kept intact in their 
verdure and extent. This promise has been broken. The de- 
struction of the Ludovisi, amongst others, is one of the foulest ex- 
amples of the municipal perfidy toward the public. What traveler 
has not known the Ludovisi Gardens ? What scholar, dreamer, 
painter, has not found his heaven there ? Those immemorial pines, 
making twilight beneath them in the sunniest noon, those lofty 
walls of bays and of arbutus, those dim, green, shadowy aisles 
leading to velvet swards and violet-studded banks, the family of 
peacocks spreading their purples, their emeralds, their gold, out 
in the glory of the radiant light, the nightingales singing night 
and day in the fragrant solitudes, Sappho’s angel in Corinna’s 
gardens—who has not known these, who has not loved these ? 
And they are gone, gone forever; gone through the greed of 
men, and in their stead will stand the vile rows of cheap and staring 
houses ; in their place will reign the devil of centralization. Cen- 
tralization is the heart-disease of nations. The blood, driven by 
it from the body and the limbs, becomes turgid and congested, 
overfills the vessels of the heart, and chokes them up ; there is no 
more health, and later there is death. Paris has been the curse of 
France. Rome will be the curse of Italy. The violated nymphs 
and the slaughtered nightingales of the ruined gurdens will be 
avenged. But what solace is that to us? We have lost them 
forever. No power on earth can give them back to us. 

There is a violation of that sentiment which the Latins called 
Piety, glaring, and so monstrous, in the destruction of Rome by 
the Italians, that it warps all similar ruin being wrought else- 
where. Yet all over Italy things are daily being done which might 
wring tears from the statues’ eyes of stone. 

After the outrage to Rome, the injury done to Venice is the 
most irreparable, the most inexcusable. 

The wanton destruction of the island of Saint ’Elena is, after 
the destruction of the Ludovisi and other historic gardens in Rome, 
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the most disgraceful act of the sacrilege of modern Italy. It 1s 
barbarism without one shadow of excuse or plea of obligation. 
This loveliest isle had been spared by all hostile fleets and armies. 
It lies at the very mouth of the lagoon opening out from the 
Grand Canal. It arrests the eyes of all who go to and fro the 
Lido. It was, a little while ago, a little paradise of solitude, fra- 
grance, and beauty. Its thickets of wild rose, of jessamine, and 
of myrtle were filled with song-birds. Its old church, the oldest 
in the Veneto, stood, gray and venerable, amidst the shade of green 
acacias and flowering oleanders. The little world of blossom and 
of melody, hung between the sea and sky, had a holiness, a pathos, 
a perfection of woodland loveliness not to be told in words ; there 
no sound was heard except the bells of the matins and vespers, the 
lapping of the waves, the whir of the white gulls’ wings, and the 
echo of some gondolier’s boating song. To sit in its quiet clois- 
ters, with the fragrance of its wild gardens all around, and see 
the sun set beyond Venice, and the deep rose of evening spread 
over the arch of the skies and the silver plain of the waters, was 
to live a little while in the same world that Giorgione and Veronese 
knew. It seems like a vision of a nightmare to find these clois- 
ters leveled and these gardens and trees destroyed—the whole 
island made a grimy, smoking mound of clay andruins. Yet thus 
it is. The government has chosen to make it a site for a factory 
and foundry; and, not content with this defilement, is throwing 
up, upon it and beside it, acres of the stinking sand and clay 
dredged up from the canals, intending in due time to cover this 
new soil with other factories and foundries, full in the face 
of Venice, a few furlongs from the Piazza of St. Mark. Viler 
devastation was never more iniquitously or more unpardonably 
wrought. 

Meantime the very commonest care is refused to such interest- 
ing and priceless houses as the House of the Camel, which is let 
out toanumber of poor and dirty tenants, with its eponymus alto- 
relievo made the target for the stones of the children ; while in 
the same quarter of the Madonna dell’ Orta, close at hand, a manu- 
facturer is allowed to send the mouths of his steam-tubes hissing 
through the iron arabesques and between the carved foliage of a 
most noble Gothic doorway belonging to a deserted church. 

Iam aware that it 1s useless to protest against these things. 
The soul in the country is withered up by small greeds. All these 
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irreparable injuries are done that municipal councilors may pocket 
some gain, and any stranger who has the money necessary can pur- 
chase from the Conscript Fathers of the hour the right to defile, 
to annex, to violate, to destroy, the fairest and most sacred places 
in Italy. The goddess is given over to the ravishing of any boor 
who brings a money-bag. 

The scholar, the poet, the archeologist are all abhorred in 
modern Italy; their protests are impatiently derided, their rever- 
ence is contemptuously ridiculed, their love of art, of nature, or 
of history, is regarded as a folly, ill-timed and inconvenient, luna- 
tic and hysterical. But the new-comer who proposes a machine, 
a chimney, a monster hotel, a bubble company, or a tramway sta- 
tion, is welcomed with open arms; it is considered that he means 
** progress,” i.¢., that he means a subsidy for some one, a general 
scramble for gold pieces. * 

It is a wanton love of destruction which can alone lead a peo- 
ple who possess neither iron nor coal to make foundries and fac- 
tories in Venice, the most lovely and luminous city of the sea. 
These works cannot be ever profitable at Venice, by reason of the 
immense cost of the transport there of the metals and combusti- 
bles necessary for their development. Yet in every direction their 
foul smoke is rising, and dimming that translucent air so dear to 
every painter from Carpaccio to Aivasovski. 

Emile de Lavaleye has demonstrated, in his recent ‘‘ Lettres 
d’Italie,” that these works in Venice, so fatal to the city, cannot 
ever result in any financial profit ; that, with coal forty francs a ton, 
it is impossible they should ever bring any ; that all industry of the 
kind is artificial and pernicious in Italy, and ends in impoverish- 
ing the many to enrich a few. 

Facing the island, which has now been made into a general 
cemetery, with high walls round it, was the riva, which was once 
consecrated to the villas and pleasure-gardens of the Venetian 
nobles ; their palaces were only for winter habitation or ceremo- 
nious use, but the beautiful garden-houses facing Murano were 
their retreat for mirth, ease, and recreation of all kinds, with 
nothing between them and the silvery lagoon except the clouds 
of foliage and of blossom which then covered these little isles. 


* The Villa d’Este, at Tivoli, has been purchased to be turned into a factory, 
and will form a fitting pendant to the steam works on Saint ’Elena. 
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Nothing would have been easier than to make this shore now what 
it was then, and it would even have been undoubtedly profitable 
to have done so. Will it be credited that, instead, it has been 
selected as the especial site of gas-works and iron-works and all 
abominations of stench and smoke, whilst, instead of the laughing 
loveliness of flowering lawns leaning to touch the sea, there is a 
long and dreary brick embankment, on which you can walk if 
you choose, and recall, if you can, the ‘‘tender grace of a day that 
is dead” ? 

*« La lumiére de Venise” has been the theme of all poets and 
the enchantment of all travelers for centuries ; that opal-hued, 
translucent, ethereal light has been the wonder of every wanderer 
who has found himself in the enchantment of its silvery radiance. 
“On nage dans la lumiére,” is the just expression of Taine, to 
describe the exquisite effulgence of the light in Venice. Yet this 
wonder, this delight, this gift of nature from sea and sky, the 
modern masters of the fate of Venice deliberately sacrifice, that 
a few greedy commercial adventurers may set up their chimneys ou 
the shores consecrated to St. Mark. 

The Venetian populace have still in themselves a sense of 
color and a passion for verdure ; in every little calle and at every 
traghetto an acacia grows and a vine climbs; on the sails of the 
fishing and fruit boats there are painted figures, and in the garb 
of those who steer them there is still picturesque choice of form 
and hue. But in the Venetian municipality, as in every other 
Italian municipality, all taste is dead, all shame is dead with it ; 
and the only existence, the only passion, left in their stead, are 
those of gain and of destruction. On the Guidesea hideous fac- 
tories, which belch out the blackest of smoke close to the dome of 
the Church of the Redentare, have been allowed to pollute the at- 
mosphere and disgrace the view; and in every shed or outhouse 
where any one has a fancy to stick up the iron tube of an engine, 
similar smoke passes forth, making day frightful and clouding the 
lagoon for miles. 

Reverence, and that sense of fitness which always goes with 
reverence, are wholly lacking in the modern Italian mind. There 
is a kind of babyish self-admiration in its stead, which is the most 
sterile of all moral ground, and with which it is impossible to 
argue, because it is deaf and blind, inwrapped in its own vanity. 
In a few years’ time, if the Italian kingdom last, it will insist on 
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its history being written, and the debts that it owed to the French 
Emperor in *59 and to the German Emperor in ’70 being struck 
out of its balance-sheet altogether. Nothing was more untrue, 
more bombastical, or more misleading than the favorite phrase, 
Jialia fara da sé ; but it is one of those untruths which have been 
caressed and repeated until they are accepted as facts; and the 
injury done by this conceit to the present generation is very great. 

Nature has done all for Italy; it is a soil which is indeed 
blessed of the gods; from its pure and radiant air to its wild- 
flowers, which spring as though Aphrodite were still here “to 
sow them with her odorous foot,” it is by nature perfectly 
dowered and thrice blessed. In its roseate dawns, its crystal, clear 
moonlight, its golden afternoons, it has still the lovely light of 
an unworn world, Art joined hands with nature, and gave her 
best and her richest treasures to Italy. It is, to any scholar, 
artist, poet, or reverent pilgrim to her shrines, a thing of intoler- 
able odium, of unutterable sorrow, that the very people born of 
her soil should be thus ignorant of her exquisite beauty, thus 
mercenary, venal, and unshamed in their prostitution of it. 

Even amongst those who follow art as their calling, there is no 
sense of color or of fitness. When the old houses of the Via degli 
Archibusieri were pulled down last year in Florence, to lay bare 
the colonnade beneath them, a committee of artists deliberated for 
three months as to the best method of dealing with this colonnade. 
The result of their deliberations was to cover the old stone with 
stucco and paint the stones brown, with white borders! The effect 
is enhanced by upright lamp-posts, colored brown, stuck in the mid- 
dle of the way. The excuse given for the demolition of the houses 
was that the removal of them would widen a thoroughfare : as the 
lamp-posts are much more obstructive to drivers than the houses 
were, the correctness of the reasons given can be easily gauged. 
This is an example of all the rest. ‘‘ Are we to go in rags for sake 
of being picturesque ?” said a syndic now ruling one of the chief 
cities of Italy, to a person who complained to him of the destruction 
of art and beauty now common throughout the peninsula. The 
reply is characteristic of that illogical stupidity and that absolute 
color-blindness which are common to the modern Italian, or, let us 
say, the municipal Italian, mind. They are insensible, themselves 
to the horror of their work, just as they are unconscious why yel- 
low, blue, and green chairs on a red carpet offend a delicate taste. 
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To whitewash frescoed walls; to make old monasteries look brand 
new; to scrub and peel and skin sculptured marbles ; to daub 
over beautiful arches and columns and cloisters with tempera paint- 
ing, mechanically reproduced in one set pattern over and over 
again, over miles of stucco ; to outrage the past and vulgarize the 
present ; to respect nothing; to set the glaring seal of a despotic 
and bourgeois administration over all which ages have made 
lovely and reverent—all this they think an admirable and hygienic 
work, while they let human excrement be strewn broadcast over the 
fields and emptied in the street at midday under broiling heat, and 
set the guards of their rivers to drive out with blows of the scab- 
bard the poor children who would fain splash and bathe in them 
under canicular suns. The excuse of hygiene is only the parrot 
ery which covers the passion for iconoclasm and destruction, To 
make their own interessi while the moment lasts is the only de- 
sire at the heart of all these civic councilors and engineers, ar- 
chitects and contractors, house-owners and speculators. To petty 
personal purposes and selfish personal profits everything is sac- 
rificed by the innumerable assessari, consiglieri, and sindaci, by 
whom Italy is regarded as the Turkish pashas regarded the 
Egyptian fellah. 

Florence, again, might, with great ease, be made one of the 
most beautiful cities of Europe: if there were only moderate care 
and decent taste displayed in its administration, its natural and 
architectural charms are so great that it would be a facile task 
to keep them unharmed. If its suburbs, indeed, of ugliness and 
squalor, could show good roads and shady avenues; if its river 
banks, instead of brick walls, showed grass and trees ; if its filthy 
cab-stands were kept out of sight, and its city trees allowed to 
grow at the will of nature—Florence would be lovely, and twice as 
healthy as it is. But there is no attempt to preserve what is 
beautiful or to make what is of necessity modern accord in any 
manner with the old; whilst on trees there is waged a war which 
can only oblige one to conclude that those who are intrusted with 
the care of them have no eye except to the filling of their own 
wood-cellars. It is a very common thing to see an avenue of 
plane or lime trees with their heads cut off, whilst all the trees, 
whether in the public gardens or on the boulevards, are chopped 
and hacked out of all likeness to themselves, and of course dry up 
and perish long before their time. 
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Nothing can be more criminal than what is actually now being 
proposed in the Florence town council ; ¢.e., to raise a loan of eight 
millions at four per cent., to destroy the entire old center of the 
city. I repeat, nothing more criminal, more wasteful, or more 
senseless could be done. Florence is very poor; a few years ago 
she was on the brink of bankruptcy ; taxation is enormous through- 
out Tuscany ; the poorest are taxed for the very bed they lie on ; 
the amount which she has to pay to the government from the 
dazio consume (that is, the octroi duty at the gates, on all food 
and produce of every kind entering the town) is extravagant and 
intolerable. So cruelly are the simplest productions of the soil 
muleted by taxation that every class suffers, whether producer or 
consumer. ‘The annual interest payable on the new loan will add 
immensely to the burdens which the city bears; and for what 
purpose is such a loan to be contracted ? For the purpose of 
pulling down the oldest and most historic parts of Florence, to 
create a naked wilderness, which will be changed into one of those 
squares, dusty and hideous, with metal lamp-posts round it and 
stunted shrubs in the center of it, which represent to the munici- 
pal Italian the ne plus ultra of loveliness and civilization, The 
excuse given of hygienic reasons is a lie. All the uncleanly classes 
which dwelt in the Ghetto have been bundled off wholesale to 
the 8. Frediano quarters, where they will continue to dwell with 
unchanged habits, a few score of yards removed from where they 
were before. The dirt of Italian cities is not due to the age or 
shape of the streets, it is due to the filthy personal habits of the 
people, which are the same in a wide and roomy farm-house in the 
pine woods as in a garret of atown. They love dirt; water never 
touches their bodies all the year round, and never touches even 
their faces or hands in winter; they like their vegetables raw, 
their wine sour ; their pipes are eternally in their mouths, and their 
clothes reek with every stench under heaven. It is the habits of 
the people, not the formation of the streets, which constitute the 
standing peril of pestilence in Italy. They would make a new 
house as filthy as an old one in a week. For what, then, is this 
enormous, useless, and unpardonable addition to the civil debt of 
Florence incurred ? Only to put money in the pockets of a few 
speculators, and a few owners of the soil, at the cost of destroying 
all that is most interesting, valuable, and historical in the city. 

Will it be credited by any readers of these words that it is 
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actually in contemplation to turn the old piazza behind the 
Palazzo Strozzi into a range of glass-galleries like those of Milan 
or of Brussels? It is incredible that a whole civil population can 
tranquilly permit such outrage, and such grotesque outrage, to 
be committed in its name, 

It is indeed very much as though the owner of Raffaeles and 
Titians tore them up into tatters and bought cheno Eihagagie 
and oleographs to hang in their places. 

I am fully aware of the sympathetic personal character of the 
sovereign of Italy, but I think that his over-loyalty to what he 
considers the duty of non-interference on the part of a constitu- 
tional king prevents him from exercising the influence which he 
might easily exert. For instance, of all the grotesque barbarisms 
committed in Rome, the destruction of the cloister of Ara Ceeli and 
of the tower of San Paolo upon the Capitol, to make room for an 
equestrian statue of Victor Emmanuel, has been one of the most 
offensive and ill-judged. All the world knows the beauty of the 
Capitol, the immemorial memories connected with it, and the great 
statue which for so many centuries has felt the Roman sunshine 
strike on its golden bronze. The placing of a modern statue in 
juxtaposition with the mighty Aurelian is an act so irredeemably 
vulgar, so pitiably incongruous, that it is a matter of infinite 
regret, even for the repute of the House of Savoy, that the pres- 
ent king did not peremptorily forbid such use of his father’s 
manes. In the Superga, or on the mountain-side of the Piedmont- 
ese Alps he loved so well, a statue of Victor Emmanuel would 
be in keeping with his traditions, but it is a cruelty to him to 
dwarf him by such surroundings and such memories as are there 
on the Capitol of Rome. His fame is not of the kind which can 
bear, uninjured, such comparisons; and were it even ten times 
greater than it is, there could be no excuse for using the Capitol 
for such a purpose when there is the whole width of the Cam- 
pagna for it, and when, in perfect accord with the abilities of 
modern sculptors, there are all the staring and naked modern 
piazzas waiting for their works, Will it be credited that it was 
actually proposed to place a statue of him between the columns 
of St. Mark ? In these matters the king could and should, with 
perfect propriety, intervene, and forbid a pretended homage for 
his father’s memory being made a pretext and cover for the coarse 
and common vandalism of the epoch. In Florence, the beautiful 
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wooded entrance of the Cascine was destroyed to make the bald, 
uninteresting square called the Piazza degli Luavi, and a large 
stony, open place, shadeless and unlovely, was reserved for a 
monument to Victor Emmanuel; for this the oval brick base- 
ment of the pedestal was raised many years ago, and there stands, 
unfinished and hideous, an eyesore to the city, an insult to the 
royal House. 

There is scarcely a little town, there is no provincial capital 
on the whole peninsula, which has not some new, staring stucco 
street named Corso Vittorio Emanuele, or some historic and ancient 
square made absurd and pitiable by being rebaptized Piazza dell’ 
Independenza. The effect is at once ludicrous and deplorable. 

If it were necessary thus to deify the events of the last thirty 
years, and magnify them out of their true proportions, it would 
have been easy to build some wholly new city in some vacant spot, 
which might have borne any name or names deemed fitting, and 
thus have left in peace the great cities of the past, and not have 
made the present recall the fable of the frog and the bull. 

Oftentimes the populace itself is pained and mortified to see 
its old heirlooms torn down and its old associations destroyed, but 
the populace has no power ; the whole civic power is vested in the 
bureaucracy, and civic electoral rights are wholly misunderstood and 
practically unused by the masses of the people. It is for the most 
part the snug and self-complacent bourgeoisie which rules, and 
which finds a curious delight in the contemplation of everything 
which can destroy the cities of the Renaissance and the records of 
classic Latium, to replace them with some gimcrack and brand-new 
imitation of a third-rate modern French or Belgian town, glaring 
with plate-glass, gilding, dust, smoke, acres of stucco, and oceans 
of asphalt. 

The modern Italian has not the faintest conception of the kind 
of religious reverence with which the English, the German, the 
American scholar, visits the cities of Italy. Such an emotion seems 
to the son of the soil wholly inexplicable and grotesquely senti- 
mental. If the Englishman praise a monster-hotel or a torpedo- 
boat, or the German the march of a regiment, or the American 
the shafts of a factory, then, and then only, will the Italian regard 
the travelers with complacency. And what is done in the cities is 
repeated in the small towns, of which the municipalities think it 
grand and “‘ advanced” to imitate the innovations of larger ones, 
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and where the house-owners and owners of the soil are just as 
greedy as beggarmen, and just as eager to sacrifice any classic 
beauty or medieval memory to pounds, shillings, and pence. 

Could Dante come to life, no curse that he ever breathed upon 
his countrymen would be one-half so fierce and deep as that with 
which he would devote the Italian of the close of the nineteenth 
century to the vengeance of the offended gods. But Dante’s self 
would say his curses to deaf ears, wadded close with the wool of 
vanity and greed. 

Meanwhile the taxation of all these towns is so high that 
tradespeople are ruined in them, as the country proprietors are 
ruined in hundreds and thousands by the imposts on land and 
all that land produces. Will nothing arrest this mad and cruel 
destruction of the glories of the past and the resources of the 
present ? It is to be feared, nothing. Against blind cupidity the 
gods themselves are impotent. 

Ovrpa. 
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CoMPARATIVELY little of Washington’s correspondence with 
his family has survived the century of the nation’s independence. 
Letters to his brother Samuel are particularly rare—not one of 
them being included in Sparks’ collection of Washington’s ‘Vrit- 
ings. The Samuel Washington to whom the six letters herewith 
published are addressed, was a younger brother of the first Presi- 
dent. He was born November 16, 1734, and died in 1781. He 
was five times married, and the Thornton Washington,* referred 
to, was his son by his second wife. 

These letters appear now, for the first time, in print. They 
are valuable not only on account of the historical facts narrated 
in them, but also because they afford an insight into the private 
affairs of Washington. They were furnished to THE NortH 
AMERICAN Review by Colonel T. A. Washington, the great- 
grandson of Colonel Samuel Washington. 


I, 
Morristown, Mar. 15, 1777. 

Dear Brotner, The Gentlemen returning from Camp will, I expect, be so 
overburthened with news, that you will not know the want of it for a month to 
come.—To them, therefore, I refer you, with this assurance of mine, as an 
opinion, that Gen' Howe will move towards Philadelphia the moment the 
Roads become passable for his Artillery and Baggage.— 

I got Thornton Inoculated on Wednesday Week.—he has had the eruptive 
Fever end is in a very fair way of having the disorder slightly.—after this I 
shall give him an Ensigncy in a new Regiment I shall give Col. Thruston the 
raising of, by which he will still continue under the immediate care of that 
Gentleman. — 

I wish it had been in my power to have paid greater regard to y' recom- 
mendation of Capt* Cooke and others than it was—This Comp’ was at a dis- 
tance from me, and immersed as Iam in business, the attention is naturally 


* Thornton Washington was born in 1760, and was therefore at this time 
about sixteen or seventeen years old, 
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taken up with objects of such quick succession that one can hardly advert to 
those matters that do not immediately strike you.—and besides, I have ever 
been cautious of showing more civility to my own Countrymen than others 
to avoid the charge of partiality.—I do not doubt but they, without attending 
to my situation, or considering my motives, have blamed me for neglect; but 
upon mature reflection I am persuaded I shall stand acquitted by them. 

The request you make with respect to my Picture, I should have no diffi- 
culty in complying with, if it were practicable to gratify you, but, at present, 
two insurmountable obstacles offer themselves—the want of a Painter—and if 
a Painter could be brought hither—the want of time to sit.—If ever you get a 
picture of mine taken from life, it must be when I am removed from the busy 
scenes of a Camp & ought to be at a time when the mind is not bent down with 
care.— 

My best affections are rendered to my Sister & the little ones & with every 
sentiment of regard & love Iam Y", 

G: WasHINeTON. 

For Col” Sam' Washington 

In Berkeley County * 
Virsini 


Il. 
Morristown, April 5", 1777 

Dear Broraer, Thornton returns to you well recovered of the Small Pox, 
as I hope to hear that my Sister and the rest of the family are. — I heartily 
congratulate you on the favorable manner in which you had it yourself.— 

To save Thornton or you the expense of buying a Horse to ride home on I 
have lent him a mare of mine which I beg of you to have sent by any safe con- 
veyance which may offer to Lund Washington at Mount Vernon. — If she 
should be in want of a Horse before any opportunity offers of sending her down 
please to put her to some good (but not expensive) one, altho she is not very 
valuable herself. — When you send her down let Lund Washington know 
whether you have put her to horse or not & what horse. — 

To my very great surprise General Howe has made no capital movement 
yet—a few days ago a detachment of his army (consisting of about 600 men) 
run up the North River in Transports and destroyed some Rum, and other 
stores of that kind belonging to us at a place called Peekskill, where the Post 
happened to be weak—but upon the assembling of some of our men they em- 
barked in great haste and went back again to New York.—They are also Im- 
barking men (to the amount it is said of 3,000) for some expedition,+ but the 
destination is unknown.—My conjecture is Philadelphia, as we know they have 
been endeavouring to get Pilots well acquainted with the Navigation of the 
Delaware.—An agent of theirs detected in this business got exalted up a Gal- 
lows at Philadelphia the other day.— 


Our Troops come in exceedingly slow—whether owing to an unwillingness 


* Berkeley County is now Jefferson County, West Virginia, 
+ This was the expedition to Connecticut under Tryon, 
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in the men to enlist or to the Idleness and dissipation of the Officers, and their 
reluctance to leave their friends and acquaintances, I shall not undertake to 
say: but it looks to me as if we should never get an army assembled.—M". 
Thruston to whom I have given the raising of the Sixteenth Regiment will give 
Thornton a Commission in it.— 

My best wishes attend my Sister and the little ones whom I hope I may con- 
gratulate on their perfect recovery.—In this Mrs. Washington, who is with me, 
sincerely joins. 

I am with every sentiment of regard and love, D' Sir, 

Y' most affect Brother 


G: WasHIneTon. 
P.S. 


M’ Johnston has lent Thornton a Saddle and Bridle and I suppose has told 
him what is to be done with it.— 


Since writing the above I have determined to send by Thornton 2000 Dol- 
lars to Lieutenant M‘Donald, who I intend (if he will accept it) for Col*. Thrus- 
ton’s Lieut Col’.— Let Thornton, if you cannot conveniently see M‘Donald 
yourself, carry the money to him immediately (a receipt to be taken for it.) 
Thornton will receive his Recruiting orders from M‘Donald who will appoint a 
a place for him to send his Recruits to in order to be forwarded on to the Army 
or disciplined, 

G@°: W. 
County, 27" 77. 

Dear Brotner, Your letter by my nephew, Thornton, begun on the 20" of 
last m° and ended the 22* came safe to my hands.—I am very glad Col°® Lewis 
purchased a Lott or two for me at the warm Springs as it was always my In- 
tention to become a Proprietor there if a Town should be laid off at that place. 
—Two Lotts is not more that I wished to possess, but if he is altogether disap- 
pointed, and cannot be otherwise supplied, I will, under those circumstances, 
part with one of mine—of this you will inform him; and I shall not only de- 
pend upon, but thank and pay you cheerfully for the Improvements which are 
necessarily erected for the saving of the Lotts.—As I do not know what sort of 
Buildings the Act of Assembly requires to save the Lotts, I can give no direc- 
tions about them ; but if I hold both Lotts, which I would rather do, I would 
reserve the least spott for a tolerable convenient dwelling House to be built 
hereafter.—and, if a House which may (hereafter) serve for a kitchen, together 
with a stable would be sufficient to save the Lotts they might be so placed as to 
appear uniform & clever, which when the whole are finished, and in that case, 
content myself with building for the present no more than the kitchen and 
Stable.— 

I shall take an opportunity of speaking to Gen’1 Woodford (who is just re- 
turned to Camp) on that part of your letter which relates to Thornton, and if 
any thing can be done for him here, without going out of the common line 
(which I know you would not wish me to do and thereby incur censure) I shall 
cheerfully do it.— 

To recite at this time the circumstances of the Ingagement at Brandywine, 


Ill. 
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which have been bandied about in all the Newspapers, would be totally unnec- 
essary—almost equally so would it be to say anything at this time of the subse- 
quent Ingagement of the 4" Ins‘ which had every appearance (after a contest of 
two hours and 40 minutes) of deciding in our favor, till something, until this 
moment unaccounted for, determined it otherwise.—The glorious and fortunate 
surrender of Gen' Burgoyne’s whole Army you have doubtless heard of. As an 
additional piece of good news, I can inform you that on the 22* Inst‘ a body of 
1200 Hessians undertook to storm one of the Forts (called Mercer at Redbank) 
erected for the defense of the Cheveaux de frieze in the Delaware, in which they 
were repulsed & retreated precipitately, after leaving upward of 200 men dead 
& badly wounded on the spot, together with Count Donop their chief and sev- 
eral other valuable Officers.—their total loss in killed and wounded, on this 
oceasion, does, by the best acc’t we can get, amount to between four and five 
hundred men. —the next morning, the Enemy’s Ships that had passed the lower 
cheveaux de frieze together with their Batteries on the Pennsylvania side (Fort 
Mercer being on the Jersey shore) began a most furious cannonade on Fort 
Mifflin which is placed on a small Island in the River nearly opposite to Fort 
Mercer, and on our little Fleet which was posted for the defense of the 
Cheveaux de frieze, and after an incessant and most tremenduous fire of six 
hours, retreated with the loss of a 64 Gun Ship and a frigate both of which 
were burnt.—Our loss on both these occasions was trifling. at Fort Mercer in 
killed and wounded between 30 and 40 men, at Fort Mifflin and on board the 
Salleir much less.—Since then the enemy have been pretty quiet; but using 
every means to make themselves masters of the River.— 

The situation of the two Armies is shortly this:—The Enemy are in Phil*— 
& we hovering round them to destroy & retard their operations as much as pos- 
sible.—A letter is too uncertain a conveyance for me to say anything of the 
governing principles of our own.—Gen' Sir Henry Clinton’s expedition at the 
North River will if it has not already done so, end (if not in smoke) in burning 
and destroying of mills, gentlemen’s Seats, and the villages adjacent to the 
River—strong evidence of their diabolical designs and despair ! 

Remember me kindly to Mt Warner Washington and Family and to other 
enquiring friends. —& be assured that I am with every sentiment of Brotherly 
love 

Affect 
G°: WasutxeTon 

P. S. I enclose you a list of the Prisoners and Artillery taken in the North- 
ern Department this Campaigne—where at least 12000 militia had assembled 
in aid of the Continental Troops and stopped the only Road by which Burgoyne 
could retreat whilst this government which alone could afford that number, 
with difficulty could get out any.—and left me to struggle on as well as I 
could with Continental Troops—for before a second set of Militia could be got, 
the first were always gone by which means we could never collect a respectable 
body at once 

& 


G. W. 
For, Col? WasHIneTon 


In—Berkely County. Virginia, 
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IV. 
FREDERICKSBURG IN THE STATE OF 
New York—Oect’ 22¢ 1778 
Dear Brorner, This will be delivered to you, I expect, by Col’ Thruston; 
from whom you will be able to receive a more circumstantial acc’t of the 
situation of affairs in this Quarter than can be conveyed well in a letter. 

We have been kept in an anxious state of suspense respecting the designs 
of the enemy; nor are we able at this time, to form any precise Ideas and 
judgement of their immediate determinations.—A considerable detachment of 
their Land Forces, and all their heavy ships sailed from New York on the 
20° Inst'—whither bound is not certain; but I believe to the West Indies as 
their affairs in that Quarter begin to put ona gloomy aspect.—The taking of 
Dominica by the French opens quite a new field: and if the Spanish take a 
part, I think G. B. will have abundant cause to repent her undertaking to 
subjugate this great Continent to a state of vassalage. 

Not less, 1 think, than six or seven thousand men have been detached from 
the City ; but what they mean to do with the rest is uncertain—many circum. 
stances lead to a belief that they are about to evacuate it, whilst others tend 
more to prove that they intend to leave a Garrison there & at Newport.—A 
short time must, I should think, unfold their Plans.— 

The Commissioners have made their dying speech in the shape & form of a 
manifesto & Proclamation.—I think this is an implied threat; which I have 
no doubt they will, if they can, & not restrained by motives of policy, execute. — 
Sure Iam that motives of humanity will have no influence on their conduct. 
—lI enclose you one of their Proclamations, tho it is probable you will have 
seen it before.— 

General Woodford left this yesterday for Virginia for the purpose of having 
Colonel Thruston’s Estate divided.—I shall only add my compliments to our 
friends at Fairfield & others who may enquire after on 

ir 
Y¥* Most affect* Brother 
G°: WASHINGTON 
For Col’ Sam* 
In Berkeley County 
Virginia. 
Vv. 
Camp neaR Fort Lee 

Aug" 31* 1780. 

Dear Brotner, Your letter of the 31** Ult. came to my hands by the last 
Post, from Philadelphia—It gave me much concern to find by it that you are 
in such bad health.—I hope, this, if it should arrive safe, will find you much 
amended.— 

It is a considerable time since I wrote to you.—in truth it is rare for me to 
put pen to paper for private correspondence, so much is my time and attention 
engrossed by public business.—I wish I could say as profitably as might be, 
but the fatal system of policy wh." we have adopted, & for ought I see to the 
contrary, are determined to persist in, prevents this.— 

We are always without an army or have a raw and undisciplined one, en- 
gaged for so short a time, that we are not fit either for purposes of offence or 
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defence, much less is it in our power to project schemes & execute plans which 
depend upon well disciplined and permanent Troops.—One half the year is 
spent in getting Troops into the Field—the other half is lost in discharging 
them from their limited service & the manner & time in which they come and 
go—the public in the mean while incurring an immense expense in paying two 
setts—that is the comers and goers—At the same instant—In the waste of 
Provender, Stores, Arms, and a thousand things which can scarce be enumer- 
ated.—In a word, short enlistments has been the primary cause of the con- 
tinuance of the war & every evil which has been experienced in the course 
of it—It has been the source from whence the depreciation of our money has 
flowed and though it is the cause of our present embarassment, I much ques- 
tion whether our eyes are yet opened; and whether the fatal policy which here- 
tofore has governed all our measures will not direct us to another short enlist- 
ment when the present forces leave us.— 

It is impossible for any person at a distance to have an idea of my embar- 
rassments, or to conceive how an army can be kept together under such cireum- 
stances as ours is—half its time without Provisions, Clothing or pay.— 

The flattering prospect which seemed to be opened to our view in the Month 
of May is vanishing like the morning Dew—The States instead of sending the 
full number of men required of them by the first of July & the consequent sup- 
plies, have uot furnished one half of them yet.—& the second division of 
French Troops & their ships not being arrived nor any certainty when they 
will, I despair of doing anything in this quarter this campaign—and what may 
be the consequence if the combined arms of France & Spain are not more 
prosperous in Europe or the West Indies, I shall leave to others to predict.— 
At best, the Troops we have, are only fed from hand to mouth.—and for the 
last four or five days have been without meat.—In short the limits of a letter 
would convey very inadequate ideas of our disagreeable situation; & the 
wretched manner in which our business is being conducted.—I shall not 
attempt it therefore, but leave it to some future Pen, and a more favorable 
period for truth to shine. 

The first division of French Troops (as no doubt you have heard) are at 
Rhode Island—where their Squadron is blocked up the British fleet under 
Arbuthnot of superior foree.—The Army under my command is encamped on 
the West bank of North or Hudson River, and about fifteen miles from the 
City of New York & within full view of the enemy—the river only between us, 
—We lateiy made a Forage opposite to the City & expected to be opposed in it 
but were not.— 

I sincerely wish you a perfect restoration of health, & the enjoyment of 
every blessing of life.—My best regards attend my Sister (with whom I 
should be happy in a better acquaintance) and all your family—& with the 


greatest truth, I affees 


G°; WasHINGTON 
Have you ever 
taken the n 
steps to save my Lotts 
at the Warm Springs? 
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VI. 


Hetents or Harvem, 5” Oct. 1776. 

Dear Brotner, Altho the multiplicity of Ingagements which employ all 
my waking hours, will not allow me to correspond with my Friends with that 
freedom and punctuality 1 could wish, they may nevertheless be assured that 
neither time—distance—or change of circumstances have, in the smallest de- 
gree, altered the affection I have ever entertained for them.— 

Your favor of the 16" of last month came safe to hand by Capt* Sheperd, 
and gave me the pleasure of hearing that yourself and family were well.—The 
acct given you by Doct. Walker, of the unfriendly disposition of the Western 
Indians is really alarming ; but if your success against the Cherokees is equal 
to report, I am in hopes it will bring the Western gentry to their second 
thoughts before they strike —Your account of the want of arms among y* Peo- 
ple of y' Frontier is also alarming ; but I hope the deficiency will, by one 
means or another, soon be repaired.—Poor Stephenson ! I sincerely lament his 
loss, he was a brave and a good officer.— 

M’ Pendleton obtained my Deed, or a Bond, or something obligatory upon 
me, and my heirs, to make him a title to the Land he had of me, & sold to 
you, upon the purchase money being paid ; not one farthing of which has been 
done—even the last years Rent, if I remember right, which he took upon him. 
self to pay, is yet behind.—However, so soon as I can get evidences I will send 
a power of attorney to Lund Washington, to make a legal conveyance of the 
land to you.—In the mean time the Instrument of writing I passed to M' Pen- 
dieton will always be good against my Heirs, upon the condition of being com- 
plied with.— 

Matters in this Quarter, have by no means worn that favorable aspect you 
have been taught to believe from the publications in the Gazettes—The pomp- 
ous acc' of the marches and countermarches of the militia, tho true so far as 
relates to the expense, is false with respect to service, for you could neither get 
them to stay in Camp or fight when they were there.—In short it may truly be 
said, they were eternally coming and going, without rendering the least earthly 
service, altho the expense of them surpasses al] description. — 

At no one time since General Howe’s arrival at Staten Island* has my 
Force been equal (in men fit for duty) to his; and yet people, at a distance, as 
T have understood by letters, have conceived that they were scarce a mouthful 
for us.—To this cause—the number of Posts we were obliged to occupy in 
order to secure our communications with the Country—& the intended mode 
of attack, is to be attributed our Retreat from Long Island and the evacuation 
of New York.— 

We found that General Howe had no intention to make an attack upon our 
lines at the last mentioned place.—*We discovered at the same time by their 
movements and our Intelligence, that with y* assistance of their ships they in- 
tended to draw a Line round us, and cut off all communication between the 
City and Country ; thereby reducing us to the necessity of fighting our way 


* Parson's and Fellows’ brigades, 
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out under every disadvantage—surrendering at discretion—or starving.—That 
they might have accomplished one or the other of these, if we had stayed at 
New York, is certain ; because the City, as I presume you know, stands upon 
the point of a narrow neck of Land laying between the East & North Rivers 
& not more than a mile wide for six or seven miles back ; both Rivers having 
sufficient depth of water for ships of any burthen ; and because they were not 
only superior in numbers but could bring their whole force to any one point, 
whereas we, to keep open the communication were obliged to have an extended 
Line or rather a chain of Posts, for 18 miles. 

It may be asked how we came to take possession of, and continue so Jong in 
a place thus circumstanced.—To the first I answer, that the Post was taken 
and the works advanced, before I left Boston—& to the second that if our 
strength had been equal to the determination of Congress we should have had 
men enough to defend the City & secured the communication if their be- 
haviour had been good.— 

Our retreat from Long Island was made without any loss—so might it have 
been from New York, but for a defect in the department of the Quarter Master 
Genl* not providing Teams enough ; and for the dastardly behaviour of part 
of our Troops, two Brigades of which ran away from a small party of the 
enemy, and left me in the Field with only my Aid de Camps.—The day after 
our Retreat from New York (which happened on the 15" Ult*) we had a pretty 
smart skirmish with the Enemy, in which about 60 of our men were killed and 
wounded, and by the smallest 100, and by most other acct’, two hundred of 
the Enemy.—In this engagement poor Maj’ Leitch of Weedon’s Regiment re- 
ceived three wounds through his side, of which he died on Wednesday last, 
after we had thought him almost well.—Since that nothing extraordinary has 
happened, tho an attack from the Enemy has been & now is, daily expected 
—We are strengthening our Post as the Enemy are also theirs.— 

My love to & best wishes attends my Sister & the Family as also our 
Friends at Fairfield—to these please add my compliments to M' Booth & all 
other Friends, be assured that with the sincerest love and regard, I am D* Sir 

Y¥* most Affec. Bro. 


G. WasHINaTon 
Col. Sam' Washington ) 
In Berkely Co. Virginia § 
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WHY AM I A CHURCHMAN? 


I am to try to give, in a dozen pages of Tut North AMERICAN 
RevIEw, an answer to the question above written. Be it under- 
stood by the reader, in the first place, that the editor, and not I, 
is responsible for the form of the question, and that to him, and 
not to me, must be imputed the “arrogant exclusiveness ” which 
employs the word ‘“‘ Churchman” to describe an ‘‘ Episcopalian.” 
But while desiring to avoid the suspicion of bigotry, which might 
damage the plea I would make for my position, let me add that, 
turning to Mr. Webster’s Dictionary, I learn that the editor uses 
language which should be ‘‘ understanded of the people ;” for the 
definition of the word ‘‘Churchman” there given, is: “1. An 
ecclesiastic or clergyman; one who ministers in sacred things. 
2. An Episcopalian, as distinguished from a Presbyterian or Con- 
gregationalist, etc.” And Worcester, if any prefer his authority, 
declares likewise that a Churchman is: ‘‘1. A clergyman, an eccle- 
siastic. 2, An adherent of the Church of England, an Episco- 
palian.” So then, as manifestly the inquiry is not designed to 
elicit the reasons why I have elected to serve God and my genera- 
tion in the work of the Ministry, the question is properly framed 
to ask on what grounds I have preferred to remain in that Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in which, by the good providence of God, 
I was born. 

I answer, first, that Iam a Churchman from principles of ez- 
pediency, because I believe that the system of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church is best adapted to accomplish the result for whose 
attainment the Christian society was established among men ; be- 
cause I believe that, by the agency of the doctrine, the discipline, 
and the worship to which her Ministers are engaged to conform, 
there is @ priori largest prospect that the victory shall be gained 
for which the battle has been set in array. 

Assuming as I do, by agreement, in this paper, “ Faith in the 
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Christian Revelation,” I may not doubt that the Son of God or- 
ganized some instrumentality whose purpose is the witnessing to 
the fact of His resurrection, the discipling of all the nations, and 
the edifying of this gathered flock. Nor may I doubt that this 
spiritual service shall continue until “ we all attain unto the unity 
of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full- 
grown man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ.” This the purpose, what characteristics of the agency 
doth our own reason suggest as necessary for its accomplishment ? 
Mark that, for the present, I pass by all consideration of the ques- 
tion whether any particular form of organization has been authori- 
tatively prescribed. I further pass by all consideration of Chris- 
tian history, and strive to shut my eyes to the lessons there so 
plainly written in the stories of success and of failure. But 
looking out to-day upon the work before us, in our country and 
age, amid the peculiar conditions of our time, even the work of 
bearing witness to the fact of the resurrection, of making disci- 
ples of the Crucified, and of upbuilding the temple which shall 
be the very Body of Christ because composed of “living stones,” 
living with His life, what machinery of organization would our 
wisdom devise ? Recognizing fully that the Holy Ghost, Whom 
the Risen Lord did promise to send, alone can enable any man to 
“call Jesus Lord ;” that He alone can make a man a member of 
Christ ; that He alone can ‘‘order the unruly wills and affections 
of sinful men ;” yet, what shall be the human agent of His divine 
operation, what the system of the organization and what its move- 
ment, through which and by which He shall most quickly and 
most readily finish His work ? I answer, first, we must have a liv- 
ing witness who can testify to the reality of that great central fact 
whereon doth rest the whole superstructure of our hope, even that, 
on the third day of His appointment, the crucified Jesus rose 
again from the dead. The Bible and the Bible only will not make 
this plain to the unbelieving intellect of to-day. Everywhere we 
hear the triumphant shout of a multitude proclaiming that in the 
light of their new science they have discovered its boasted an- 
tiquity to be a fraud, and that many of our sacred scrolls are but 
palimpsests containing new versions of older legends. The sound 
of their noisy assertion of their own achievement ‘is gone out into 
all lands,” and the ignorant and the unlearned, and still more, the 
half-learned, are despoiled of their hope. Tell them the argu- 
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ments by which the authenticity and the genuineness of our books 
are secured, and they cannot or will not understand. Their faith 
is not stayed, for the old veneration for the Book is dead, killed by 
the blows of the Critic and of the Reviser. Tell them of spiritual 
experience stronger than “‘ proof of Holy Writ,” and they mock at 
the unreality, the pitiful delusion. Is there not, must there not 
be, a living witness, older than the book, who stood and saw what 
is therein recorded, who rolled the great stone to the door of the 
sepulchre, and who did thereafter eat and drink with the Risen 
One Whom his hands had laid in the tomb? Beyond a question 
the need of to-day is a Church whose life began where the cloud 
chariot waited that the King of Glory might call it into being ; 
a Church which heard His words of authority, ‘‘ Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” The transmis- 
sion of authority from generation to generation, the delivery of 
the deposit of faith from hand to hand, the succession of the offi- 
cers of Christ’s kingdom, regular, continuous, unbroken, is a neces- 
sary evidence of the fact of His resurrection demanded for the 
conversion of the world of to-day. 

I say nothing now as to any particular form of church govern- 
ment in which this succession must be maintained. I can under- 
stand that in any one of a half-dozen forms the maintenance might 
be equally secure. But somehow there must have been regular 
transmission of authority—authority to witness—else can the de- 
sired evidence not be afforded. The one living witness must be at 
hand, that he may answer the myriads of to-day who, like Thomas, 
declare, ‘‘ Except I shall see in His hands the print of the nails, and 
put my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into 
His side, I will not believe.” (S. John, xx. 25.) Yes, for such 
doubters to-day, honest, it may be, brave, and truth-loving as 
Thomas was, we need the answer, ‘‘ Reach hither thy finger and 
behold my hands, and reach hither thy hand and thrust it into my 
side, and be not faithless but believing.” (S, John, xx. 27.) The 
Church, the Body of Christ, must point to wound-prints in hands 
and side, even the marks of the continued life of Christ, benefit- 
ing and blessing mankind by the sacrifice of self. Succession of 
the Ministry in some shape is a necessity, for only thereby can con- 
tinuous witness be borne to the resurrection of Christ. 

But (2) granting a Ministry in succession from the beginning, 
I can, I think, see that, for fullest efficiency and largest success, 
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that Ministry should be constituted in orders of differing rank and 
privilege, demanding different degrees of ability and acquirement, 
imposing burdens and cares of unequal weight, and all moving 
together in the harmony of due subordination. Nature seems to 
teach me this by the busy loyalty of the beehive, and the well- 
ordered procession of the birds in their flight. And man, learn- 
ing from nature, or by an instinct divinely given, follows ever the 
same plan. The camp of the soldier, the court of the magistrate, 
the academy of the scholar, the mill, the factory, the counting- 
house, are all alike organized that unity of purpose may control 
the operations, and largest results be secured by the devotion of 
every hand and of every brain to that for which it is best fitted. 
Must it not be so in the army of the King of Kings, in the court 
of the great Judge, in the school of the wisest Teacher, in the great 
storehouse of God? Do not the different degrees of intellectual 
endowment, of opportunity for cultivation, of general ability, as 
well as the needs of the service, all alike demand this differentia- 
tion? But let me suggest the limitation I am taught by my ob- 
servation. Every hive will have its own queen, and each flock of 
birds its own leader, each camp its commander, each school its 
master, while all are alike responsible to the king and ruler, it 
may be, far away. An overgrown business may be, and in time 
must be, unwieldy, and beyond the capacity of its head to direct, 
and so we may look for limitation of the process of unifying the 
servants of Jesus Christ, for here nor pride nor greed may inter- 
fere with the controlling purpose that what is best be done. 

But (3) I note that for fullest success in evangelizing our coun- 
try, we need that the messengers shall speak in simplest form the 
message they were sent to speak, and that every addition made by 
their inference, even though its design and its tendency be to 
make and to maintain more devoted loyalty to the King, will 
hinder the progress of their work, and delay the consummation 
the Master has in view. I note that the priceless treasure which 
God has given us in His written word is not a theological treatise, 
nor a formal, systematic statement of religious truth, but is a col- 
lection of writings of different characters, evoked by different occa- 
sions, and confessedly giving account of the progress and of the 
difficulties of the beginnings of the Church’s life, and not direc- 
tion bow that life shall be begun, And, remembering this, I am 
not surprised that pious opinions thence obtained, perfectly legiti- 
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mate as opinions, to teacher or to pupil, are yet but too often 
made to be parts of the divine message, and their acceptance con- 
dition of admission into the one Body; and that inability or 
unwillingness to receive them has sent away sorrowful many a 
man who would fain enter in. Therefore I can see a need that 
for all alike there shall be one prescribed formula of belief, con- 
taining that and only that which has been believed ‘‘ always every- 
where, and by all,” and that this confession shall be the sufficient 
shibboleth at the door of the kingdom, this confession of belief 
with mind and heart of Jesus and His resurrection, which St. 
Paul declares bringeth salvation. 

Yes, despite the fact that the Ministry be ordered with due sub- 
ordination of the weak and the unlearned to the stronger and the 
more cultivated, and that all in the one great school are placed 
under the control of the head master, whose sufficiency has been 
tried and proven, yet will there be ever danger that ignorance and 
pride will combine to bring in novelties of opinion and of practice 
to disturb the peace. And, therefore, I can see the necessity for 
written law, and can rejoice with thanksgiving that the great 
Master did teach by His Spirit the holy men of old to write His 
unchanging word ; and though it be true that it may be wrested 
to their hurt by weak and unstable souls, yet without it no church 
can conquer. 

(4.) I notice that this country of ours is denominated a Chris- 
tian country. Certainly, Christian rites sanctify its official cere- 
monies; its President kisses the book of the Gospel in token of 
his sincere devotion to the organic law, and Christian prayer is 
offered daily in its legislative halls. But more real than all this, a 
vast multitude of our citizens do worship Jesus Christ in spirit 
and in truth. Now, therefore, a chief, if not the chief, duty of 
the Church of Christ here, is to build up these Christians in their 
holy faith, to guide them to bring up their children in like pre- 
cious hope, and to help them and their little ones to grow daily in 
the knowledge of the Son of God. How may this best be done ? 
It seems to me, in the first place, looking at the subject as far as 
I can apart from revelation or history, that we need to bring our 
children in their infancy within the Body itself, that they may 
share its spirit, and so grow up into Christ. We cannot with 
safety suffer our little ones to go away into a far country, and hope 
by and by to bring them back as penitent prodigals : we must keep 
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them where we are. Whether or not infant discipleship was ever 
known before, it must be begun now. We need it for the Church’s 
work in our land. 

For the system that shall succeed in winning this people for 
Christ must have as its largest element the idea and practice of 
training. Old and young, the graybeard and the infant, alike 
are they babes in Christ, almost alike ignorant of the truth that 
shall make them free. They alike need to be taught, to be trained; 
they need words to be put into their mouths, which shall be the 
suggestion and the vehicle of the new thoughts of the heart, and 
speak cheer to their own souls and praise to their Father. Not 
the passionate pleading for surrender to Him against Whom they 
are in open rebellion, not the portrayal of the bliss of His home, 
and of the flames which shall burn up His enemies; not this the 
food they need, that they may grow thereby, but exhortation to 
obedience, and exposition of the details of commandment, of the 
wiles of the destroyer, and of the noble duty of sworn allegiance. 
They are already the pledged servants of the Master, the members 
of His Body; we must ¢rain them that as such they learn to 
live. 

(5.) But exhortation is a passing sound, and sermons are soon 
forgotten. Can there not be devised some method by which child 
and adult alike may become each his own mentor? Can we not 
place words in the memory which shall enforce the truth that is 
life, and whose often utterance shall drive home to the heart the 
consciousness of sin and the hope of salvation, the duty to be done 
and the inability to do, the sufficiency of Christ and the offered 
gift of grace ? Cannot sign and sacrament, visible material pledges, 
speak to ears that are dull and heavy, and set before men’s eyes 
mysteries full of blessing which words cannot declare? As I 
look around me on the conditions of our people, as I call to mind 
that my own eyes have seen of Christianized paganism, of con- 
science seared as with a hot iron by the fiery rhetoric of contro- 
versial preaching, of religion being made a profession of miracu- 
lous experience, and worship the listening to a florid speech, I look 
for, as the conquering Church of America, the one that will teach 
rather than excite ; which shall train, and not merely alarm and 
arouse ; which shall preach the simplest gospel in simplest words, 
and repeat it so often that it must be learned ; that will hold up 
an ideal of character as the only test of faith, and teach prayer 
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and worship, self-denial and alms-deeds, as the means of attaining 
that character. 

(6.) Lastly, when I look upon the raging fury of sectarian strife, 
and upon its grievous results ; when in almost every country town 
I see a half-dozen houses of worship equally eloquent, in their 
dilapidation, of the evils of division, and find, upon inquiry, the 
natural effect in the mocking unbelief of the people, then I look 
for and pray for some society to be a center upon which all may 
rally. I search for some Christian body which has never let go 
the chain which binds to the beginning of organic Christianity ; 
whose Ministers have authority duly given by those who received 
it in regular succession from the Apostles, and which has yet made 
no change in the faith once for all delivered ; which recites the 
ancient Creeds in the very words the martyrs spoke, and ministers 
the blessed Sacrament in form of words and act identical with that 
of the persecuted confessors who died for their Lord; and which 
yet loves the open Bible, which scatters it far and wide, and fills its 
service of worship with thoughts and words from that book ; which, 
rejoicing to hear from God’s appointed ambassador the proclama- 
tion with authority of the terms of His pardon, yet will give place, 
not for an instant, to any mediator between God and man, save 
the man Christ Jesus; which, standing upon the old foundation 
of Evangelic truth and Apostolic order, may call in loving tones to 
all the churches that they come and stand together where all once 
stood, and, standing, conquered. Can such a Church be found— 
Catholic, Protestant, Evangelical, Scriptural—no matter how small 
or feeble, it may be the nucleus around which shall gather, from 
the muddy solution of our modern Christianity, the pure white 
crystal unity for which the Master prayed in the night of His 
betrayal, that all might be one as He was in His Father and His 
Father in Him, organically one, that the world might believe that 
God did send Him. 

Such the characteristics which my sober thought requires in 
the body which shall best witness to the resurrection of Jesus, 
disciple the nations, edify the body of Christ : and I am a Church- 
man because I believe that in the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States of America, as in her sisters of the Anglican 
communion, now planted and flourishing in every land where the 
English language is spoken, I find them in fullest development. 
Let us look hurriedly at the principles of this Church as set forth 
in her formularies. 
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1. The Anglican Church speaks with no uncertain voice as to 
the necessity for an authorized, an Apostolic, ministry. In the 
preface to her ordinal she says: “It is evident unto all men dili- 
gently reading Holy Scripture and ancient authors, that from the 
Apostles’ time there have been these orders of ministers in Christ’s 
church—bishops, priests, and deacons. Which offices were ever- 
more had in such reverend estimation that no man might presume 
to execute any of them, except he were first called, tried, ex- 
amined, and known to have such qualities as are requisite for the 
same; and also by public prayer, with imposition of hands, were 
approved and admitted thereto by lawful authority. And, there- 
fore, to the intent that these orders may be continued, and rever- 
ently used and esteemed in this church, no man shall be ac- 
counted, or taken to be, a lawful bishop, priest, or deacon in this 
Church, or suffered to execute any of the said functions, except 
he be called, tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, according 
to the form hereafter following, or hath had Episcopal consecra- 
tion or ordination.” Here is written her doctrine of Apostolical 
succession ; even that authority must be conveyed from one am- 
bassador to his successor, that the herald must receive from duly 
empowered officers, and not learn by hearsay, the message of am- 
nesty and pardon he comes to deliver ; that the sentinel at the 
door of the kingdom must be taught by his commanding officer 
the pass-word he must demand for entrance ; that the minister 
must learn from them that went before how to bear the author- 
itative witness handed down in unbroken succession from them 
that ‘‘ were eye-witnesses and ministers of the word ” (S. Luke, 
i, 2.) Here is no theory of “channel of grace,” provoking the 
cheap jest of ‘‘ broken channel and spilled grace ;” here is no claim 
to impart miraculous power; but here, as in the form of ordina- 
tion to which reference is herein made, is declared that from 
man to man, from bishop to bishop, and from bishop to each lower 
order of the Ministry, is given authority to read the Gospel, or to 
dispense the word of God and His holy sacraments, in all and by 
all his life and doctrine, to witness unto Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion, to disciple the unbelieving, to edify the Body of Christ. 
And mark that of the candidates for the second or the third order 
is demanded the promise of obedience to the bishop or other chief 
ministers, who, according to the Canons of the Church, may have 
the charge and government over them, that so order may charac- 
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terize the movement of the great army, and the result be obtained, 
which is consequent upon the due subordination of every part. 

But note also that here is no vast aggregation of innumerable 
subordinates under one chief, such that he cannot even understand 
the various languages wherein they were born and which they 
speak, much less have personal knowledge of them and their ca- 
pacity, of their faults and their failures, their necessities and their 
trials. The territory they occupy is not given to many nations, 
but to one, and is even but a part of that one nation’s home. The 
commanding officer may easily and frequently visit every part of 
it; he may be well known not only to all the ministers, but to all 
to whom they minister. His eye and brain and heart may take 
in all the work and all the workers, and so there may be unity of 
action, that unity which is the chief value of the subordination of 
parts, and the means of producing the resultant success. 

But do these Ministers, thus regularly appointed, and in such 
harmonious order ranged, speak with one voice the one message ? 
Can we dare sing, marching in mimic onset upon unseen foes, 
*‘ We are not divided, all one body we” ? The Reverend writer of 
a recent magazine article quotes the line with a sneer, as he is 
setting the divisions of Christianity over against the more perfect 
unity of the disciples of Buddha. Is his sneer with warrant ? 
Certainly, so long as Ministers are men, so long as their manhood 
shall not have been sunk in their office, so long as they shall exer- 
cise liberty of thought, which is part of the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free, the teachers of His religion, even the 
authorized Ministers of His Apostolic Church, will legitimately 
differ in religious opinion. Just as certainly it will doubtless be 
true that pride of opinion will often intrude itself into the domain 
of faith, and . very ‘‘ abomination of desolation ” stand where it 
ought not. In the years to come, as in the years that are past, the 
zealous Evangelical will demand from the neophyte just timidly 
entering upon his preparation for the study of theology, and even 
from the Catechumen desiring Confirmation, the acceptance of his 
whole body of divinity, the very terms of which the youth cannot 
understand. The Ritualist (so called) will still scatter his cate- 
chisms of emasculated, illogical Romanism, one of which seems to 
have raised the Irish gorge of a recent contributor to this series of 
articles, and almost to have given color and shape to his paper. 
Some very Broad-Churchmen will still ‘‘sneer at Scripture, read 
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Greek poetry, and be liberal in their views.” But notwithstand- 
ing all these wide differences of opinion, which are lawful, and 
notwithstanding the occasional proffer of individual opinion as a 
test of communion, which is unlawful, still we are not divided in 
any real sense; still are we one Body holding the one faith, and 
administering the one baptism upon the confession of that one 
faith. Though the preacher philosophize and though the priest 
materialize, though the prophet speak the smooth things of a mod- 
ern rationalism or the priest ape the pretty things of a Romanism 
not much older, yet the Church’s words, which they must repeat, 
and which the people may read, will testify to the simplicity of 
the Gospel and its demands, to the one Creed to be confessed by 
all, and to the liberty of opinion, as to all else. Whatever be the 
opinions of the individual minister, preach he Romanism or Cal- 
vinism, when he stands by the font he can say only this : ‘‘ Dost 
thou believe all the articles of the Christian faith as contained in 
the Apostles’ Creed ?” These, then, I find to be the characteris- 
tics of the Protestant Episcopal Church as to her teaching: On 
the one side authority and definiteness; on the other side liberty 
and silence. In essentials there is, for there must be, wnity; in 
non-essentials there is, as there should be, Jiderty ; and so there is 
best hope that in all things there will be charity. 

Again, I affirm that the Anglican Church gives true honor to 
the Holy Scripture. Be it remembered that her sons did roll 
away the stone from the sepulchre of unknown tongues in which 
the Bible lay buried ; and be it remembered as well that the sons 
of this same mother died in vindication of the truth thus disclosed 
to the people. Search her Prayer Book, and see how saturated 
with Scripture are her prayers and her offices. Note how, by her 
appointment, nearly the whole of the Old Testament must be read 
to her children during the year, and the whole New Testament 
twice ; and that more Scripture is read, at each regular service of 
this Church, than in the worship of any other company of Chris- 
tians. Above all, note that she has declared, in her Articles of 
Religion, ‘‘ The Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation ; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of any man that it should be 
believed as an article of the faith, or be thought requisite or nec. 
essary to salvation.” More than this, she declares that even the 
ancient Creeds, the symbols of her faith, ‘‘ ought thoroughly to be 
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received and believed, for they may be proved by most certain 
warrant of Holy Scripture.” Note that every candidate for her 
Ministry must, before his ordination to the lowest office, sign a 
declaration in these words: ‘‘I do believe the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments to be the Word of God.” Note all 
these marks, and answer: Is not this Church, which is catholic in 
her reverence for antiquity, in her preservation of an Apostolic 
Ministry, in her rule of faith, “* Quod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus creditum ;” which is Protestant in her repudiation of 
the additions to that faith from Rome or Geneva; of the diminu- 
tions of it by rationalist compromise with the enemies of Christ ; 
is she not also scriptural in her uplifting of the standard of Holy 
Writ to be the impregnable defense of what she was given to 
guard ? True, that she does not make claims for the Bible which 
it makes not for itself. She does not declare the Bible, and the 
Bible only, to be the religion of Protestants, She is mindful of 
the fact that the Church existed and had won mighty victories 
before a line of the New Testament was written. She is herself 
the only witness to declare unto men what are the books of the 
Bible, and she bears equal witness to facts of Church life to which 
often but partial and passing reference is made in the sacred 
records, The Creeds of Christendom, she tells us plainly, “are to 
be thoroughly received and believed, for they may be proven by 
most certain warrant of Holy Scripture,” and for the rest she 
leaves her children untrammeled in their exploring search of these 
mines of truth. But as to many things for which there is no 
‘certain warrant” of Holy Scripture, things ‘‘concerning the 
kingdom of God,” its life, its ordering, its customs and usages, 
she teaches her children that which she has received as handed 
down from the beginning. So she says “‘that the baptism of 
young children is in anywise to be retained in the Church as most 
agreeable with the institution of Christ.” She teaches us, and she 
only, that only the first day of the week shall be kept holy. She 
teaches us, and she only, that women may partake of the Lord’s 
Supper. For these, and many other things, we rest upon the tes- 
timony not of the Bible but of the Church. But mark that she 
herself, the ‘witness and keeper of Holy Writ,” enthrones the 
Book of God amid her assembled councilors, and declares that, 
having “‘ power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in 
controversies of faith,” she yet may not “‘ordain anything that is 
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contrary to God’s Word written, neither so expound one place of 
Scripture that it be repugnant to another ;” nor may she “‘ besides 
the Scripture,” ‘‘ enforce anything to be believed for necessity of 
salvation.” So does she honor the Bible. 

What, now, is her system for performing the duty assigned by 
the Lord to His Church, of evangelizing the nations and building 
up His people into likeness to Him? I answer that her system is 
all wrapt up in the one word ¢raining. The fathers and mothers, 
whose hearts the Lord has opened to give heed unto the things 
spoken by His Ministers, are straightway exhorted that they delay 
not to bring their little ones with them into the ark of safety ; and 
those who by reason of their tender age cannot perform the prom- 
ises which are demanded in baptism, are permitted to have others 
promise for them, even as is done every day in matters of mere 
temporal concern. The child is declared regenerate, born anew 
into a life of covenant blessing, born by the Holy Ghost, Whose 
gift the Father has promised by the Son to all who ask in His 
name. And then we hear, ‘‘ Take this child and bring it up for 
me.” ‘* Ye are to take care that this child be virtuously brought 
up to lead a godly and a Christian life, for baptism representeth 
unto us our profession, which is to follow the example of our 
Saviour, Christ, and to be made like unto Him.” ‘“‘ Take care that 
this child be brought to the Bishop to be confirmed by him, so soon 
as he can say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments, and is sufficiently instructed in the other parts of the 
Church Catechism.” 

T. U. Duprey. 
(To be concluded.) 
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SOME WAR LETTERS. 


I 


Tue authentic history of the Rebellion will at last be made up 
from the writings of its leaders on both sides. It is fortunate for 
history that, in the North at least, the great commanders could 
not only make events, but ¢e// of them. No future writer on the 
war will care to go much back of the narratives of Generals Grant 
and Sherman. They will be accepted as true, and history will use 
them as its only basis—them and the sketches, fragments, and 
letters written by the same hands, or by the hands of other leaders 
with them. 

Their letters are as reliable, and often more interesting, than 
their books. The time will never come when the world will not 
like to read the letters, especially the private ones, of men who 
have been its leaders. 

The letters following here are not all private. Some are semi- 
official, some quite so, and all of interest, as being written by men 
whose every act helped to make history. 

No excuse is made for their publication. It is done with per- 
mission, and the public has an interest in them. 


Il. 


** Time will decide,” writes General Grant to Sherman, speak- 
ing of the Johnston surrender. Time has decided, and many 
events proven Sherman’s action to have been loyal and far-seeing. 
Grant made a treaty with Lee, and compelled the Secretary of War 
to observe its provisions, by which no man of all Lee’s army could 
be arrested or tried for crimes committed while a rebel. Sher- 
man’s terms to Johnston never could have been stretched so far as 
this. The two Union commanders had simply adopted different 
means to reach the same end. Time has approved them both. 
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** HEADQUARTERS ARMIES OF THE U. S., 
D. C., May 6, 1865. 

*“ DeaR GENERAL: Your letters to Rawlins and myself, written but the 
day after my departure from Raleigh, have just reached me. I answered 
immediately, but concluded not to mail to Petersburg, thinking it doubtful 
whether, now that it is so late, it would reach you before starting back. 

«I will not furnish copies of your letters to the Secretary of War, and ask 
the publication of them, until I see you. 

“I do not know how to answer your dispatch asking if you should submit 
to Halleck’s insult, contained in a dispatch published in the New York 
‘Herald’ of the 28th. I never saw that dispatch, except as published in the 
paper. I question whether it was not an answer, in Halleck’s style, to diree- 
tions from the Secretary of War, giving him instructions to do as he did. I 
do not know this to be the case, although I have spoken to Mr. Stanton on the 
subject. 

‘« Your correspondence with Johnston has not yet been published. I have 
been absent from the city four or five days, and returning to-day and finding 
this to be so, I requested its publication. It is promised for to-morrow. 

‘* Although I did not agree with you in the advisability of adopting your 
agreement with Johnston, of April 8th, yet it made no change in my estimate 
of the services you have rendered, or of the services you can still render, and 
will, on all proper occasions. I know very well it is a difference of opinion, 
which time alone will decide who was right. 

** Yours truly, 
“U.S. Grant, 

Maj.-Gen. W. T. Saerman, 

**Comd’g Mil. Div. of the Miss, 


III. 


Here is a most interesting letter from General Halleck, on the 
ingratitude of man, the failure of the “draft,” and Northern 
copperheads. 

Private. 
** HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
‘*Wasnineton, October 1, 1863, 
‘*Masor-GENERAL SHERMAN, Vicksburg: 

‘*My Dear Generat: 1 have received and read with interest yours of 
Sept. 17. I fully concur with you that this rebellion must be put down by 
military force; it cannot be by compromise and offers of peace, as proposed by 
Northern copperheads. The conquered territory must also be governed by 
military authority, until the time arrives for reconstruction. I have always 
opposed the organization of a civico-military government under civilians. It 
merely embarrasses the military authorities, without effecting any good. 
Nevertheless, if the people of any section will organize locally against the Con- 
federacy, and in favor of the Union, it would give us great assistance. Gen'l 
Banks thinks that this can be done in Louisiana—perhaps he is too sanguine. 
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“In asking the views of yourself, Gen. Grant and others who have had 
full and personal experience with these people, I hoped to be able to give 
the President correct opinions whenever he should ask them. The advice of 
politicians generally, on this question, I regard as utterly worthless—mere 
utopian theories. 

** Your letter in regard to Gen. Buell hits the nail on the bead. I have 
never had other than friendly feelings toward Buell, and saved him several 
times when the Government had determined on his removal. Instead of any 
gratitude for this, he and his friends have not ceased to abuse me, and to 
claim for him credit he does not deserve. He never once suggested the opera- 
tions on Forts Henry and Donaldson, and up the Tennessee River, but strenu- 
ously opposed the plan, and I could get no assistance from him till I appealed 
to the President. 

** The same with McClellan. I did everything in my power to prevent his 
removal after I arrived here. This he knew perfectly well. Instead of any 
gratitude for this, he and his friends, then and ever since, have done all in 
their power to injure me. I have made no reply to their misstatements and 
abuse, nor do I intend to, so long as the war lasts, or! am in command. IfI 
do not survive the war, sufficient materials for a correct understanding of my 
acts are on record, and will be found by the future historian who seeks the 
truth. We all have enough to occupy us in the present without discussing the 
past or seeking for premature fame. Those who indulge most in personal 
discussions will find it the worse for them in the end. Duty, Duty, Duty, 
is the only proper motto now for military officers. 

**T am sorry to say that many of the generals commanding armies exhibit a 
very bad spirit. They seek rather to embarrass the Government, and make 
reputations for themselves, than to put down the rebellion. General Grant 
and a few others are most honorable exceptions, 

“Your ranks cannot be filled by the present draft. It is almost a failure, 
as nearly everybody is exempt. It takes more soldiers to enforce it than we 
get by it. A more complicated, defective, and impracticable law could scarcely 
have been framed. Moreover, the copperheads of the North have done every- 


thing in their power to render it inoperative. 
“Yours truly, 


W. 
IV. 


How well Grant could keep his military plans a secret may be 


gathered from the way he managed affairs preparatory to the suc- 
cessful attack on Fort Fisher. 


** HEADQUARTERS ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
“Crry Port, Va., December 30, 1864. 
‘Dear ApmrRaL: Please hold where you are for a few days, and I wiil 
endeavor to be back again with an increased force, and without the former com- 
mander. 
** It is desirable the enemy should be lulled into all the security possible, in 
hopes he will send back here, or against Sherman, the re-enforcements sent to 
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defend Wilmington. At the same time it will be necessary to observe that the 
enemy does not intrench further, and if he attempts it to prevent it. I will 
suggest whether it may not be made to appear that the ordinary blockading 
squadron is doing this. You, however, understand this matter much better 
than I do. 

“IT cannot say what day our troops will bedown. Your dispatch to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, which informed me that you were still off Wilmington, and 
still thought the capture of that place practicable, was only received to-day, I 
took immediate steps to have transports collected, and am assured they will be 
ready with the coal and water on board by noon of the 2d of January. There 
will be no delay in embarking and sending off the troops. There is not a soul 
here, except my Chief of Staff and Asst. Adjutant-Genl. and myself, know of this 
intended renewal of our efforts against Wilmington. In Washington but two per- 
sons know of it, and I am assured more will not. The commander of the expe- 
dition will probably be Maj.-Gen. Terry. He will not know of it until he gets 
out to sea. He will go with sealed orders. It will not be necessary for me to 
let troops or commander know even that they are going, and place, until the 
steamers intended to carry them reach Fort Monroe, as I will have all rations 
and other stores loaded beforehand. The same troops that were with the first 
expedition, reinforced by a brigade, will be sent now. If they effect a lodg- 
ment they can at least fortify and maintain themselves until reinforcements can 
be sent. 

‘Please answer by bearer, and designate where you will have the fleet con- 


‘Tam, Admiral, very truly your friend, 


“U.S. Grant, Lieut.-Genl. 
ApmiraL Davip D, Porter, 


North Atlantic B, Squadron.” 


The following, from Admiral Porter, not only shows the patri- 
otism of one of the naval heroes, but the prophet’s eye as to the 
coming battle-storm in Georgia, and its results. The truth was, 
harder fighting, or more of it, than the 120 days’ battle from Chat-. 
tanooga to Atlanta, never occurred on the American continent. 


“U.S. Mississrpp1 SguapRoN, 
“Flagship ‘ Black Hawk,’ 
**Carro, October 19, 1863. 

* Dear GENERAL: I ree’d your letter of the 14th from Corinth to-day. I 
have kept the run of you since you left Vicksburg, and tracked you along in 
imagination since you left Memphis. I should have gone down to that place 
to see you, but at that moment Capt. Pennock was away, and I could not leave; 
there being so much to do. 

“The Gov't offered me a leave on the ground ‘that there being nothing to 
do, and the work all done,’ I could run on to Washington, D.C. I heard 
something hinted about my going to Charleston, but, as I did not want to leave 
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my pet Mississippi in the doldrums, and having no anxiety to split on the rock 
where Dupont and Dahigren have bumped their heads, I thought best to stay 
where I was and straighten out the squadron, and I have it so fixed that you 
can travel from one end of the Mississippi to the other without getting more 
than an occasional shot now and then. 

**I was in hopes to have given you a pleasant surprise by having the gun- 
boats at East Port or Florence by the time you arrived there, but it would not 
rain, and of course the Ohio would not rise, but all my attention will be directed 
towards that point from this time forth. The great battles are to be fought be- 
tween Chattanooga and Atlanta, and I am sure, now that you and Genl. Grant 
have gone there together, that the result will be in our favor. I aim sure you 
will agree with me that it was a wise move in sending Grant to take command. 
I saw him on his way up, and he looked but little the worse for his fall. He 
was on crutches, but still fit for the field. Now that communication is open, 
you shall hear from me often, and if I possibly can do so, I will run up and see 
you; but the work here is terrible. I am almost worn out with writing. 

«* And now, my dear general, allow me to offer my warmest sympathy for 
the bereavement you have met with in the loss of your little boy. I know how 
deeply you must feel, for I have gone through that severe trial myself, and 
lost, within six months of each other, two lovely girls of sixteen. Still these 
griefs should not let us falter in the duty we have before us, and I have offered 
two of my boys on the altar of our country, praying to God they may come off 
unharmed. I have witnessed so many scenes of misery and wretchedness in 
this war that I cease to think of my own disappointments. I have six still 
with whom to divide my affection. I hope you have more with which to divide 
yours, Even in the loss of my children my philosophy does not forsake me. 
I argue that it is all for the best, and ordained by a Power that never errs. 

‘There is little news from the North. Meade is backing and filling with 
that big army of his; Lee seems to be making his last desperate effort to get 
into Washington. Meade has a heavier load than he can carry, but if he acts 
on the defensive, and does nothing foolish, will hold his own until after the 
Battle of Atlanta, which will correspond somewhat with the Battle of Armaged- 
don foretold in the Scriptures. If we can ever get the rebels south of that 
range of mountains which separates North Carolina from Tennessee, and stand 
where a man can touch the boundaries of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, with the richest market behind us in the country, the Rebellion will 
go up like old Malory’s Ram Fleet ; but I fear not till then. All this is within 
the range of probability, and I expect to see it done, though I have had no 
hopes heretofore. 

“I shall be delighted when the army and gunboats are working together 
again, it does not look natural not to be doing so. 

*« And now, dear general, I wish you the greatest success, and I am sure that 
a new era will commence from this time forth. 

** Very truly and sincerely yours, 
*Davip D. PorTER. 

“* Major-General W. T. Sueruan, Commanding 15th Army Corps, on the 
road to Florence, Alabama.” 
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VI. 


The Battle of Chattanooga won, Sherman’s forces, though 
worn out with four hundred miles of marching, and the fatigue of 
a two-days’ hard battle, hurried off to relieve Burnside, cooped up 
in Knoxville. 

Here is a thankful little note, written in pencil, on the fly-leaf 
of a book, and sent out of the beleaguered town through a scout. 
It is two o’clock in the morning. The note is faded now, but it 
is one of the relics of the war. 


[In pencil. ] HEADQUARTERS, KNOXVILLE, 
“* December 6, 2 A.M. 

“My Dear GENERAL: Gen’) Wilson has arrived and Captain Audenried is 
starting. I sincerely thank you for your prompt movement to our assistance. 
But for your approach we would still have been besieged, and no doubt finally 
captured. I have explained to the captain my views, and hope to see you as 
early to-morrow as possible. 

** Sincerely your friend, 
A, E, Burysive.” 


VIL. 


This picture, by General Bragg, of affairs in Louisiana, just as 
the war was about to break out, is not a flattering one. Bragg 
was a rich sugar-planter then, and, among other offices, he held 


that of a Commissioner of the Military Seminary where Sherman 
was then the head. 


Sherman’s part in this seminary came to an end with the first 
move at secession. The war came, and with it no opportunity for 
bettering society in the South ; whether the twenty years since 
the war have revolutionized the young man in Louisiana, South- 
erners will consider. 


‘Baton Rover, 13th February, 1860. 

‘*My Dear Snerman : Your two favors are received, the last this morning, 
with its enclosure. I find a general feeling in favor of the seminary, and most 
of its friends, as far as my acquaintance extends, are decidedly in favor of 
military organization. Still there is great cause to fear a failure of every effi- 
cient measure for its organization. In a conversation with the Doctor (Smith), 
a few days since, I regretted to observe what I took to be a lurking satisfaction 
at the trouble you had in enforcing what he called rigid military discipline at 
the academy. I most emphatically expressed my hope that you would carry 
the thing out in its fullest extent—and I am glad to find | was not mistaken in 
you—and show the boys at the start that you were their commander and in- 
tended to be so. Unless this is done in the outset, we had as well give up the 
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experiment, for it must share the fate of all previous efforts in the State. The 
more you see of our society, especially our young men, the more you will be 
impressed with the importance of a change in our system of education, if we 
expect the next generation to be anything more than a mere aggregation of 
loafers, charged with the duty of squandering their fathers’ legacies and dis- 
gracing their names. I hoped, and still hope, your seminary may be the en- 
tering college for a reformation, but should it fail, under the auspices now 
before us, I shall despair of the honors of office. Of all the loose, disorganized, 
maladministered state of affairs I have ever seen, the public affairs of this 
State are the worst. Nobody is responsible. Every disbursing officer keeps 
his own accounts, draws his own warrants on the treasury, and, if he can only 
get a dishonest man to consent to sign a voucher and a warrant, they draw the 
money and there is the end of it. No one ever settles an account with the 
State. ‘Truly yours, 
‘Braxton Brace.” 


VIII. 


“Baton Rovae, 27th January, 1861. 

**My Dear Snerman : It is with the deepest regret that the enclosed papers 
are forwarded to you. I am so occupied with other matters that I do not 
know what the Board of Supervisors have done, or will do, about your succes- 
sor. Doctor Smith has made arrangements, I think, to settle your salary as 
ordnance officer. 

‘* The ordinance of secession passed the convention yesterday by a very large 
vote, and a convention of Southern States will immediately meet to organize a 
new Confederacy. It will be in operation, a de facto government, before March 
4th. We hope this course will lead to a peaceable solution of the matters. A 
separation is inevitable. Nothing can prevent it now. Why should there be 
any strife over it ? 

** Still, it is not for individuals to control these matters. We can only strive 
and hope. 

*« Wherever you go, my fervent prayers attend you for success and happi- 
ness, ** Sincerely your friend, 

Braxton Brace.” 


The inevitable separation, and the peaceful solution, looked for 
by General Bragg so close to the clash of arms, never came, and a 
few weeks from then saw the rich sugar-planter leading battalions 
into the strife he deplored. Bragg lost all he had by the war, and 
years afterward gladly accepted help at the hands of his old-time 
friend, who, in the meantime, had destroyed his battalions at the 
storming of Missionary Ridge. 


The next letter is from Secretary Chase, and refers to the 
great financial burden of the war. 8. H. M. Byers. 
(To be continued.) 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 


NATIONAL legislation in respect to the railways of the coun- 
try must necessarily affect, either for good or for evil, the ad- 
ministration of 128,967 miles of railway, a property represented 
by $7,842,533,179 of capital ($3,765,727,066 of funded indebted- 
ness, and $3,817,697,832 of share capital); that in 1884 earned 
$772,568,833 ; that paid upward of $400,000,000 for labor to 
nearly 800,000 employees, and divided, among the holders of its 
share capital and indebtedness, $350,054, 252. 

In formulating legislation affecting interests of such magni- 
tude, care should be taken not to unnecessarily interfere with 
commercial customs and trade laws, nor with the administration 
and use of the railway properties and the police arrangements nec- 
essary for their safe and economical management, nor with the 
rights of individual owners of such property ; for railway property 
has an individual ownership, and is entitled to protection in like 
manuer and to the sume extent as other private property. 

The traffic transported on the railways of the country is of two 
kinds : 

I. Interstate traffic; the trade or traffic that, originating in 
one State or Territory, is carried therefrom, into or through one 
or more other States or Territories. This is by far the larger class. 
It includes coal, iron, and other minerals ; provisions, live stock, 
wool, grain, cotton, tobacco, and other agricultural products ; 
manufactures and the raw materials used, and the larger portion 
of all foreign and coastwise imports and exports; and its volume 
is estimated at not less than eighty per cent. of the entire traffic 
of the railways of the country. Congress alone can legislate in re- 
spect to interstate traffic, as the Constitution vests in that body 
the sole power ‘‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States,” and ‘to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
power.” 
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II. State traffic; or the domestic trade and traffic that origi- 
nates in one State or Territory, and is confined within its territo- 
rial limits. With such traffic Congress has nothing to do, as the 
power is retained by each State to regulate, within its own limits, 
all such traffic. It follows, therefore, that railway transportation 
can be properly “regulated” only under national laws, supple- 
mented by State laws, as in no other way can uniform legislation 
be obtained to cover all classes of traffic. 

Last year the railways moved 351,427,088 passengers, and 
437,040,099 tons of freight. It is important, therefore, in discuss- 
ing proposed legislation affecting such important commercial in- 
terests, to ascertain what public and private rights and interests 
require legislative protection. 

The public desire that all persons and all localities shall be 
placed upon an equality in respect to rates and facilities for doing 
business ; and that extortionate charges, and unreasonable and un- 
just discrimination of every kind, shall be absolutely prohibited. 
This is just and proper, so long as it is not expected that the 
railway companies shall, at their own cost, equalize advantages in 
location of one town or section of country over other towns and 
localities. If the rule is enforced that all individual shippers, and 
all localities, situated alike, shall be treated alike, there can be no 
just cause for complaint. 

The public interests require that legislation in respect to com- 
mon carriers shall be uniform in all the States and Territories ; 
that it shall be such as will secure prompt shipment of traffic, 
without preference ; the protection of property of railway com- 
panies, and of all persons and property in transit ; the prompt 
and safe delivery of trains at destination, and the protection of the 
officers and employés of the railways while in the discharge of 
their duties, 

To provide for intelligent supplemental legislation, officers of the 
General and State governments should have access to and knowl- 
edge of the charter papers of railroad corporations, and current 
information as to the charges for transportation on different roads, 
the character and volume of traffic carried, the earnings from each 
class—State and Interstate—the results from operating the several 
roads, and the financial condition of each transportation company, 
as shown by its books. 

What legislation will best secure these desired results ? 
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Legislation, to be of practical benefit to the public, must be 
such as will secure protection and prompt redress under the law. 
The Federal Judiciary are appointed for life ; they are men gener- 
ally outside of politics, whose ambition is to be preferred in the 
line of their profession ; and they almost universally command the 
confidence and respect of the public. It is believed that all differ- 
ences between railway companies and the public can be more satis- 
factorily adjusted through the Federal Courts than in any other 
manner. The common-carrier laws of the country are the result 
of the wisdom and experience of generations. They prohibit ex- 
tortionate charges and unjust and unreasonable discrimination of 
every kind, and are based on the principle that every person and 
every locality, alike situated, must be treated alike. [f all rail- 
way companies carrying interstate traffic shall be brought di- 
rectly under these laws, with a provision for their enforcement 
through the Federal Courts, very little additional legislation will 
be required. 

Railway companies are private corporations with special powers 
and privileges derived from State and congressional legislation ; 
but, as the public is dependent upon them for transportation, the 
Government should protect the public from misuse or abuse of 
their powers, without cost to the individual injured. 

To do this, a law should be passed, providing that complaints 
against carrying companies may be lodged with a United States 
District Attorney, whose duty it shall be to investigate them, and 
when, in his opinion, there is reasonable ground for complaint that 
injustice has been done and the law violated, if the company shall 
refuse, on his request or demand, to make proper reparation, it 
should be his duty to bring a suit in the United States District or 
Circuit Court having jurisdiction, in name of the United States 
against the offending company, for violation of law, and for 
damages to the party or parties injured ; all such suits to have 
precedence on the calendar. Prompt action can so be obtained, 
and the party injured put to no expense other than that incident 
to his becoming a witness for the prosecution. In suits of such a 
character, involving private rights, no intelligent manager of a rail- 
way will ever stand a trial that can be avoided by reasonable con- 
cessions, without great confidence in the justice of his defense. 
Federal decisions in such cases will have the effect of additional 
legislation by becoming recognized law, and they will necessarily 
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cover similar complaints against railways in other sections of the 
country. 

One great difficulty in formulating legislation in respect to 
railways arises from a want of information as to the nature and 
character of the wrongs to be righted ; and, as a general law ap- 
plicable to the older and more densely-populated States will often 
be found to work inequitably in the States and Territories more 
sparsely settled, it is believed that the plan of making United 
States District Attorneys and the Federal Courts a medium for 
adjusting differences between individuals and transportation com- 
panies will enable the Government to obtain, through the At- 
torney-General’s office, full and complete information from all 
sections of the country, from which to formulate such supple- 
mental legislation as experience may determine to be necessary 
to complete a national system of supervision and regulation of in- 
terstate railways. 

Disagreements among railway managers often result in ‘‘ rail- 
way wars,” that, undoubtedly, produce more ill-feeling toward rail- 
way corporations, and cause a greater loss and injury to the public, 
than arise from individual cases of injustice from the wrongful 
acts of railway companies. What the public wants is that trans- 
portation rates shall be fair and reasonable at all times, and not 
subject to frequent and sudden changes ; as fluctuations seriously 
affect values, and work an injury to all classes of traffic in the ter- 
ritory tributary to such transportation lines. Unreasonably low 
rates always have the effect of discrimination against localities ; 
and by unsettling values, merchants and manufacturers are placed 
at a disadvantage with each other, from shippers at ‘‘ war” rates 
being able to undersell their neighbors in the same or adjoining 
towns. To correct this evil the law should provide that when the 
managers of any two or more railway corporations shall fail to 
agree as to a connection of their roads for interchange of business, 
or on proper rates for competitive traffic ; or if from any cause a 
“cut” or unreasonable reduction in rates shall be made, so much 
below the ordinary charge for like transportation as to be mani- 
festly below cost of service ; on complaint, with a sworn statement 
of facts, filed with the United States District Attorney by the 
president and vice-president, or by two directors of any corpora- 
tions unfavorably affected by such disagreement or reduction of 
rates ; or, on like complaint and statement made by any share- 
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holder or other person interested, that such reduction in rates is 
working an injury to the party complainant, to a corporation in 
which he may be interested. or to any locality ; a suit shall at once 
be brought in name of the United States against such company or 
companies ; and on application of the prosecuting officer the judge 
of any United States District or Circuit Court having jurisdiction, 
or any Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, shall 
appoint three disinterested persons to act as a special Board of 
Commissioners; one, a civil engineer, familiar with railway con- 
struction, one with experience in the operative management of 
railways, and one with a knowledge of traffic management and 
rates. Such Board of Commissioners should have authority to 
hold their meetings when and where they please; they should 
keep a record of their proceedings, and be vested with power to 
send for persons and papers, and to examine under oath all per- 
sons having knowledge of the matters to be investigated. After 
a full investigation and hearing of parties desiring to be heard, a 
report should be made in writing, setting forth the facts, with 
such suggestions and recommendations as, in the opinion of the 
commissioners, will adjust the differences on an equitable basis. 
Such report, with the record of evidence taken, should then be 
presented to the court, notice being given to the proper officers of 
the disagreeing lines, to be present by counsel or otherwise. After 
reading the report, and hearing such arguments and statements as 
the parties in interest may desire to make, the court should issue 
an order or decree in respect to the matters of difference, to be 
immediately effective and binding upon the several railway and 
transportation lines and other parties interested. This would 
secure the immediate restoration of rates, as violation of such an 
order or decree, by any of the parties, would be contempt of court 
that would be summarily dealt with. 

The effect of such legislation would be to force railway man- 
agers to settle their company differences, without indulging in a 
war of rates that is certain to injure the property in their charge, 
and, by unsettling values, is equally certain to injuriously affect 
local merchants and manufacturing interests, and the traffic of the 
country tributary to such railroads, and all connecting lines. 

Such Federal decisions, with the testimony and other record 
evidence in respect to disagreements between transportation com- 
panies, would be of public record, and useful in all similar cases of 
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difference. They would be accessible to Government officials, and 
to the public, through the office of the Attorney-General of the 
United States ; and the decisions would have the effect of supple- 
mental legislation in respect to common-carrier laws, by adapting 
them to exceptional cases, and to current changes in commercial 
customs, and trade laws that govern commercial intercourse be- 
tween different sections of our country. 

The property of citizens in transit on land is entitled to like 
protection as similar property in transit on the water. Our pres- 
ent common-carrier laws require that all traffic shall be shipped 
without preference, as nearly as possible in the order of its deliv- 
ery; and they should also provide that all officers, managers, and 
employés in every department of railway service shall, so far as 
their duty and power lies, be responsible, personally and officially, 
for the prompt shipment of traffic offered ; that the rates charged 
are just and equitable; for the prompt movement of trains car- 
rying interstate traffic and the United States mails; and for the 
protection and safe delivery at destination of all such trains and 
property in their charge and keeping. 

They should also provide that any person or persons who shall 
willfully obstruct or delay the movement of such railway trains ; or 
any officer, agent, or other employé in charge, who shall desert a 
train en route, or refuse to take it through to destination, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction shall be subject to a 
penalty therefor, and in addition shall be liable for both actual 
and exemplary damages. Ifa bale of goods is shipped from New 
York by steamer to New Orleans, once started, it is protected 
through to destination under United States laws; and if any 
officer or man in charge, or any other person, shall willfully or 
maliciously damage goods so shipped, or prevent their safe car- 
riage, or delivery at destination, he commits an offense that sub- 
jects him to punishment under a United States statute, that can 
be enforced in a Federal Court whose criminal jurisdiction is not 
limited by State or municipal boundary lines. There is no reason 
why the Federal Courts shall not afford like protection to a bale of 
goods shipped by railway, that must pass through nine intervening 
States that lie between New York and New Orleans. 

Primarily, in the interest of the Government, for the purpose 
of procuring information needed to formulate intelligent supple- 
mental legislation, there should be established in the Interior De- 
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partment an “Interstate Transportation Bureau,” to be in charge 
of a chief commissioner ; and all original records and returns re- 
lating to interstate railroads and transportation should be in 
charge of such bureau. It should be the duty of such commis- 
sioner to see that the provisions and requirements of the common- 
carrier laws, and of all other laws relating to transportation be- 
tween States, are strictly complied with and carried into practical 
effect. He should have authority, under direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to examine the books and records of every 
such corporation, and to examine under oath the officers, agents, 
and servants of such company in respect to the rights, powers, and 
duties of the corporation, and as to any other matter proper to be 
known for the due regulation of interstate commerce. 

Every interstate railway corporation should be required to 
furnish the Interior Department with copies of all charter and 
other papers relating to its organization and powers, and of all 
leases, contracts, and agreements by which the property and rights 
of other corporations are controlled and operated. They should 
file copies of all yearly reports, with current statements (on 
blanks furnished by the Secretary of the Interior) showing the 
capital stock of the company, the amount and character of its 
liabilities, with copies of its mortgage and guaranty obligations ; 
the tonnage of interstate and State traffic transported; the gross 
receipts from interstate and State traffic, and from other sources ; 
its working expenses; its fixed charges for interest and rental ; 
and its current expenditures charged to construction, betterment, 
and improvement accounts. 

Uniform statements of this character will be of great service to 
the Government, and they will enable comparisons to be made, in 
respect to the administration and management of different rail- 
way properties, that will greatly benefit the public, especially ship- 
pers, and all share and bond holders, and others interested in the 
management of railway companies. 

National legislation in the direction indicated will, if enforced, 
amply protect the public, without interfering with the rights of 
individuals or of corporations ; and, what is of equal importance, 
will not be liable to interfere with the trade laws and customs that 
control the commerce of the country. It will require no new 
machinery to put it in force, unless it be, perhaps, to enlarge the 
powers and extend the jurisdiction of the present Pacific Railroad 
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Bureau of the Department of the Interior; and it will not only 
provide for a prompt adjustment of differences between the public 
and carrying companies, but it will secure full investigation, 
locally, by officers of the Federal Courts resident in the district 
where the offense is committed—the most intelligent and dis- 
interested tribunal that it is possible to have adjudicate in such 
cases. 

State traffic will not, of course, be covered by national laws, but 
it can be as well protected by the passage of State laws in harmony 
with national laws, and supplementing them. As it is now, every 
State has its own distinct code of laws relating to railway trans- 
portation, that can be enforced only within State boundary lines. 

The effect of a recognized national code of laws, relating to 
interstate traffic, will be certain to secure corresponding State leg- 
islation, applicable to State or domestic traffic. This, of itself, 
will be a great gain to the public and to the railway companies. 

Such a plan for adjusting complaints of the public against 
transportation lines, and differences between railway companies, 
will secure redress more promptly and effectively than can be done 
through a National Board of Railway Commissioners, however in- 
telligent and experienced they may be ; as it will be impossible for 
members of a commission, acting either separately or as a body, 
to properly investigate the complaints of shippers and others in- 
terested in transportation over 129,000 miles of railway that ex- 
tend through forty-five States and Territories of our country. It 
would be physically impossible for a commission to act as promptly 
and intelligently as officials of the Federal Courts resident in the 
judicial districts; and it is prompé redress of injury that is re- 
quired by the public. 

The tendency of both national and State legislation has always 
been in the direction of “controlling” instead of ‘‘ regulating” 
railways and railway transportation. 

It is properly within the province of legislation to regulate 
railways ; as, for instance, by requiring that automatic brakes and 
other safety appliances be used on all trains ; by limiting the speed 
when running through towns ; by designating the number of em- 
ployés to be in charge of trains: but it certainly is not within the 
province of Congress to undertake to control the railways of the 
country by arbitrarily fixing the number of trains to be run daily 
on railroads, and the hours for their departure and arrival; or by 
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requiring that trains shall always consist of the same number and 
kind of cars ; or that they shall be run at the same rate of speed 
between all stations; or that they shall be hauled over the entire 
length of each road, in order that the people at all stations may 
have the same accommodations and facilities in their use. And yet 
such legislation would be no more unwise than, for a similar rea- 
son, to enact laws that will restrict the free movement of traffic 
—such as is proposed by bills that prohibit pooling arrangements ; 
that fix rigid and inflexible rates for transportation ; that provide 
severe penalties for changes in rates by rebates, allowances, or 
commissions; laws that, if passed, must inevitably prove impedi- 
ments to commerce. 

Pooling is a system of federation for railway companies, for the 
purpose of securing what the public need—stability in rates, and 
uniformity in other matters connected with transportation. Such 
organizations correspond in many respects to the Chambers of 
Commerce and Boards of Trade that are established by merchants ; 
and in both cases they furnish the best-known methods for secur- 
ing reliable commercial statistics and records in respect to the traf- 
fic of the country, and uniformity in the quotation of rates and 
prices. They generally secure, under their own rules and regula- 
tions, the prompt adjustment of differences that arise from com- 
mercial transactions, which is so necessary when parties are engaged 
in the same kind of business ; and the public is greatly benefited 
by such organizations. 

To arbitrarily prohibit rebates, allowances, and commissions 
would be unwise, as it is not the proper use of such methods in 
making temporary changes in rates, but their abuse, that works 
injury to the public. 

Enforcement of the common-carrier laws through the Federal 
Courts will always protect the public against injury from pooling 
arrangements ; and from changes in rates, by rebates, allowances, 
or commissions. 

Recognized commercial rules and customs form a code of un- 
written laws recognized among merchants and traders everywhere, 
and while they are not the same in all localities, the same funda- 
mental principles govern, the changes being only such as are 
found necessary to adapt them to different trade centers. As such 
changes are always adjusted by the parties directly interested, 
there should be as little legislation in respect to them as possible ; 
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only such as may be necessary to prevent injustice and wrong- 
doing. Legislation that restricts the action of these trade laws 
and customs in any other way, will be found to act as impedi- 
ments to commerce. If our law-makers will recognize this self- 
evident fact, there will be much less general and State legislation 
in respect to railways and railway transportation, but what laws 
are enacted will be of a more practical character. 


Frank Bonn. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


L 
THE SOUTH IN THE UNION ARMY. 


Wuew Mr. Blaine made the remarkable prediction, in his Augusta address, 
that under the administration of President Cleveland not a single Democrat at 
the South, who had been an original Unionist, would have the slightest chance 
for appointment or promotion, it did not occur to him that the Southern and 
Border slave States, according to the official reports of the War Department, 
furnished over 350,000 white volunteer soldiers for the Union army, and 
nearly 100,000 colored troops for the same service. 

It has long been a popular delusion that, in the late civil war, the loyal 
North was, par excellence, the seat of all the political virtue and patriotism 
extant in the country, while the disloyal South was the hot-bed of ‘‘ all sedition, 
privy conspiracy, and rebellion.” Touching this controverted point, it may be 
instructive and interesting to examine the logic of statistics. From the begin- 
ning of the war until its close, the Northern States furnished the Union army 
2,390,091 men, while the Border and Southern States contributed 469,041 of 
the grand total of 2,859,132 soldiers, Of this number 776,829 were drawn 
under the draft, but only 46,347 were held for service, the remainder having 
failed to report, or were exempted, or furnished substitutes. 

Turning first to Delaware, among the old slave States, we learn with amaze- 
ment that she furnished a larger number of soldiers for the Union army, in 
proportion to military population, than any other State of the National Union! 
In 1860 this heroic little State had only about 18,000 white males between the 
ages of 18 and 45, yet she sent 13,670 men into the Union army, or 75 per 
cent. of her available strength. New Hampshire contributed 54 per cent.; 
Vermont and Massachusetts, 58 each; Maine, 59; Rhode Island, 66; Illinois and 
Ohio, 69; Kansas, 72; and Indiana, 74. The other Border States did almost as 
creditably. Maryland furnished the Union cause 49 per cent.; Kentucky, 44; 
Missouri, 47; West Virginia, 48; and Tennessee, one of the seceded States, 
furnished te the Union cause over 35,000 white soldiers. Of the number con- 
tributed by the ‘‘ Volunteer State,” at least 25,000 white soldiers came from the 
Eastern Division, a section containing less than one-third of the population of 
the State. It should also be remembered that this contingent were all volunteers 
en vérité, There was no draft to encourage enlistment, and no bounty fund 
to reward and allure, It was simple patriotism, sublime in principle and pa- 
thetic in its circumstances, that inspired the brave and self-sacrificing loyalists 
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of that historic region to leave their homes and families, and brave the dangers 
of guarded mountain passes to enlist in the Federal army, and return—except 
those, and they were many, who had gone from their homes and friends for- 
ever—under the triumphant and protecting flag of the National Union! The 
noble people of East Tennessee, ‘‘ whose faith stood firm as rocky mountains ” 
in the hour of our country’s extremest trial, will occupy a proud and enviable 
place in the history of the Nation, and will be the theme of the poet and novel- 
ist as long as the heroic deeds of men are glorified in the fair and unfading 
realms of the imagination! 

It is the opinion of one Northern writer that nearly one-eighth of the Union 
army came from the South, and that the National cause could not have tri- 
umphed without this help. As it was, the struggle was long and sharp; and 
if the largely more than 300,000 men had never been added to the fighting 
force of the Union army, but had yielded to the pressure and espoused the 
cause of the Confederacy, the success of the Federal Government could hardly 
have been hoped for. 

Besides, Republicanism, in a partisan sense, was not the prevailing color in 
the complexion of the Union army. The ante bellum affiliations of a majority 
had been Democratic; and the importance of the Democratic contribution to 
the Union army is strikingly illustrated by a political analysis of the Southern 
contingent. In the South only 23,430 votes were cast for the Republican can- 
didate for the Presidency in 1860. Delaware gave Lincoln less than one- 
quarter of her votes, and Vermont more than three-quarters, yet the latter, as 
we have seen, sent only 58 per cent. of her available men into the Union army, 
while the former contributed nearly 20 per cent. more! In other words, Ver- 
mont furnished 11 per cent. of her troops in proportion to the population of 
the State, while Delaware contributed 12 per cent. Missouri gave Lincoln 10 
per cent. of her votes, and Massachusetts 63, yet the former sent 47 per cent. 
of her voters into the Union army, and the latter less than 12 per cent. more. 
Iowa gave Lincoln 54 per cent. of her votes, and Maryland less than 3 per cent., 
yet the latter contributed 49 per cent. of her voters to the Union cause, and 
the former only 55 per cent. In Kentucky Lincoln received less than 1,400 
votes, while Wisconsin gave him more than 86,000, yet Kentucky's contribu- 
tion to the Union army was 44 per cent., as against 60 from Wisconsin. The 
same truth is further illustrated by the fact, that the close State of Indiana 
led the North in proportion of soldiers to available force, while that other 
close and uncertain State, Connecticut, surpassed the ‘‘ Republican strong- 
holds” of Vermont and Iowa. It is also notable and ‘“ worthy of all accepta- 
tion” that the slave-holding and unenfranchised District of Columbia sur- 
passed them all in her contribution to the army of the Union. The proportion 
of her Union volunteers to the population of the District was over 22 per cent.! 
Of her 75,000 people she sent nearly 17,000 troops, or 4 per cent. more than 
even Kansas, and 10 per cent. more than Massachusetts. 

It is also worthy of note that, in the Southern States, there was no draft, or 
conscript, except for the Confederate cause, and no bounties raised for Union 
volunteers, The total amount of bounty fund raised in the New England, 
Middle and Western States exceeded $275,500,000. In Massachusetts it was 
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about $150 for each soldier, and in New York it was more than $180 for 
each. 

A propos of the large volunteer force added to the Union army from the 
Southern and Border slave States, 1 must not omit reference to the gallant and 
meritorious officers of Southern lineage, or who resided in Border slave, or 
Southern States, and became conspicuous in the cause of the Union. Without 
the tedious enumeration of those of lower rank, I would mention the names of 
Generals Fremont, Buell, Sykes, Reno, Newton, Reynolds, Canby, Ord, Bran- 
nan, Nelson, Crittenden, Blair, Sanders, Johnson, Wood, Buford, Terrill, Gra- 
ham, Davidson, Cook, Alexander, Getty, French, Pope, Hunter, Gillem, 
Brownlow, and Carter (since retired as Rear Admiral, U. S. N.),* and lastly, 
but not least, or even second to any Federal general, George H. Thomas. Also, 
with exceptional pride as a Tennesseean, I will add the distinguished name of 
Admiral Farragut. Nor should the name of General Scott be omitted from 


the list, for, although disqualified for active service by reason of his advanced 


age, yet the moral force and effect of his loyal devotion to the Union cause can- 
not be overestimated. 

Without the conservative Union element of the Southern and Border slave 
States the dismemberment of the Federal Union would have been inevitable; 
and had it not been for the conservative stand taken by the Union Democrats 
of East Tennessee and other portions of the South at the close of the war, the 
condition of the ex-Confederates would have been miserable beyond measure. 
Disfranchised, their property taken, and they themselves pursued as political 
outlaws and traitors, thousands of those who had but lately been arrayed 
against them in deadly conflict, stood like a break-water between them and 
utter and unutterable ruin, and this, too, without any hope or expectation of 
reward from any source. Thus it will be seen that these loyal friends of the 
National Government were as generous in peace as they had been brave in 
battle. The country, therefore, owes much to the Union sentiment at the 
South, and ex-Confederates are under an infinite obligation to the brave and 
unselfish Unionists who, unable to indorse the proscriptive policy of the domi- 
nant majority, met their ‘enemy in the gates,” and, placing themselves in a 
hopeless minority, advocated their civil and political rights at a time when 
they were deprived of both, 


A, Reeve. 
Il. 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 


In his admirable article on Arbitration, in the October number of Tut Norta 
American Review, Prof. Richard T. Ely says: 


‘* Arbitration appears so natural that one would imagine a prioré it must 
ever have been an accompaniment of the wages system of modern times. Yet 
such has not been the case.” 


* Carter was a loyal Fast Tennesseean, who, at the of the war, 
resigned his rank in the navy, and was appointed Brigadier-General of Vol- 
unteers. At the close of the war he returned to the naval service. 
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He further says: 
“A permanent ‘ Board of Arbitration and Conciliation ’ was first established 
in Nottingham, England, in 1860, in the glove and hosiery trade.” 


As a wrong inference respecting the novelty of arbitration might possibly 
be drawn from these statements, I venture to cite a few facts that bear on the 
subject, and show the new departure in the adjustment of industrial struggles 
and differences to have been made, in England at least, much earlier than 1860. 
Without any desire to strain the point, I would remind your readers that at so 
remote a time as the reign of Edward III. laws were passed to regulate wages, 
thus taking the question out of the control of either masters or men. The 
Court, indeed, was made the arbitrator. Anticipatory of just such a state of 
affairs as now prevails in Charleston, a special Royal Order, issued in 1362, 
after a great storm, provided that the wages of roofers were not to be enhanced 
by reason of the damage done. This is, in its essence, arbitration on wages, by 
a third party, and is the fairer because it is not forgetful of the unprotected pub- 
lic. The main principle comes out even more clearly in an ordinance of the 
city of London, passed in 1350, wherein it is set up as a rule that ‘‘ from hence- 
forth, if there be any dispute moved between any master and his men in the said 
trade, such dispute shall be settled by the warden of the trade.” Here are the 
primal, evolutionary stages of the arbitration of to-day. Again, by the statute 
of apprentices, 5 Elizabeth. c. 4, wages were to be assessed yearly by the jus- 
tices of the peace, who were to settle all disputes between masters and appren- 
tices, and to guard the interests of the latter. An Act of James I. increased 
the powers of the justices in this direction. They were now authorized to fix 
the rates of remuneration so as to ‘‘ yield unto the hired person, both in the 
time of scarcity and in the time of plenty, a convenient proportion of wages.” 
I believe that the discontinuance of this oft-enacted legal arbitration—little as 
it may accord with our modern ideas of laissez faire—led more than once to 
the labor agitations of which strikes and lockouts are to-day the sequence and 
the representatives. 

With regard to the second statement, quoted above from Prof. Ely’s article, 
it may be noted that a voluntary court of arbitration was established at Mac- 
elesfield, England, in 1849, by the silk manufacturers and weavers. It was 
called ‘*The Macclesfield Silk Trade Board.” It comprised twelve manufact- 
urers and twelve weavers, as well as a chairman and a secretary, who were not 
members. The effort after peaceful arbitrament failed; but we need not be 
surprised, in view of the fact that strikes were approved as a coercive measure 
by both parties, and that, in case of a strike, some of the manufacturers went the 
length of collecting funds to help bring their fellow employer, in revolt, to 
submission. Still the board lasted four years, and did good work. In the Lon- 
don printing trade, a board of arbitration was formed about 1853. It consisted 
of three master printers and three compositors, and a barrister as umpire. The 
court sat only on oecasion. In neither instance, it is true, was the court or board 
‘* permanent,” but each had a useful term of existence, and antedated the board 
of 1860. I might go further back than 1849, and recall the special report on 
labor, made to Parliament by a committee in 1824, in which it was said to be 
proven ‘‘that the practice of settling disputes by arbitration between masters 
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and workmen has been attended with good effects, and it is desirable that the 
laws which direct and regulate arbitration should be consolidated, amended, 
and made applicable to all trades.” As one immediate effect of the report, 
came the Act of George IV., of 1824, making some very broad and liberal pro. 
visions for arbitration and for the appointment of referees. Unfortunately, the 
Act did not seek to establish permanent boards, which Prof. Ely regards wisely 
as “one condition of the largest measure of success,” though he does not favor 
governmental interference in the matter to any great extent. Is public opinion 
sufficiently authoritative to enforce its conclusions, against industrial warfare 
and in support of arbitration, without the help of law ? 
Tuomas CommeRFoRD 


IL. 


ROME OR REASON. \ 


WHeEw a great system of theology arrives at that stage of decadence where 
it feels called upon to apologize for its cruelties and explain away its incon- 
sistencies, it is far past the meridian line, and it does not require a prophet to 
foretell its future. That the Protestant Church has arrived at this stage no 
careful observer can doubt. The intellect of this Church has embarked on a 
sea of apologetics, while the body of the faithful have re-embarked for Rome. 
It has been well said that, in the Christian religion, there can be no permanent 
abiding place between Rome and Reason, and the history of the past century, 
as well as the present attitude of the churches, renders this pregnant allitera- 
tion luminous. The farce of ‘‘ private judgment,” which may judge only far 
enough to become a Protestant, has been played to its last act. The ‘sacred 
right of reason,” which extends only to the limit of the bishop's capacity, or 
brings up against the stone wall of an absolute creed, is simply a play upon 
words and a sop thrown to Cerberus. It deceives only the simple, and is less 
dignified and infinitely less consistent than the frank, if not altogether compli- 
mentary, statements of Rome. In substance, the Pope says: ‘‘ As a rule you 
have no intellects worth mentioning. Those of you who are not thus afflicted 
are forbidden to use the modicum which you do possess, Such scraps of in- 
formation as I may possess, or as I deem good for the welfare of the Church and 
on 4 level with your capacity, I shall impart to you when I see fit. At certain 
times you will open your mouths and I shall fill them with such food as I have 
on hand, and you will pay a good price for the same. It may not be what you 
wanted, and it may not agree with your digestion, but that is no affair of 
yours. You ought to want nothing else. It is your digestion, and not the food 


‘that is out of order. Stale nourishment is good for you. Anything fresh 


might prove fatal.” ‘‘ What makes you think so, my Lord ?” ‘“ Excommuni- 
cate that questioner,” says Rome. ‘‘ He is a dangerous heretic. He asks ques- 
tions about spoiled food before he eats it, and he looks sick afterward.” Thus 
was made the first Protestant. But by and by a Protestant came who not 
only asked questions, but absolutely declined to eat the latest Roman dilution, 
furnished from Westminster. He preferred strawberries and cream. He was 
the first Agnostic. As long as berries grow and he is able to milk the Alder- 
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ney, there will be trouble for the bishop and good food for skeptics. Then the 
Protestant who is too feeble to gather berries or too lazy to milk will return to 
Rome for sop, and take that through a straw. The rest will develop an ap- 
petite for short-cake and take to making cheese. Westminster will be horri- 
fied; she will struggle and pray, but she will die and leave the only two log- 
ical and vigorous contestants alone in the field—Rome and Reason. The 
preacher had his province, but he has had his day. The priest and the scien- 
tist could not be ‘‘ reconciled ” by his efforts, but since his efforts showed this 
fact he has not lived in vain. He took the god of Reason from the dungeon and 
tried the experiment of keeping him in a cage ; but the cage had an open win- 
dow, and the preacher lost his captive. He is lonely and dazed to-day. To- 
morrow he will start on a new journey. Will he travel, foot-sore and weary, 
back to Rome and beg for a cell in which to lay him down in darkness and 
hunger alone to die ? Or will he take his children by the hand and, with his 
wife and loved ones, gather the flowers of truth and beauty in the broad fields 
of Humanity, under the glorious sunlight of liberty and love, on his way to the 
eternal city of Reason? The Protestant Church of to-day is making this 
choice. The trend is plain. The dividing line is already sharply drawn. The 
weaklings have decided for Rome, the intellects for Reason. The camp fol- 
lowers are so engaged packing up their spring bonnets and cigar-cases that they 
have not yet inquired where they are going. A summer tripis in store. ‘Our 
beloved pastor is going to take us on an excursion.” ‘‘ Where?” ‘I forgot to 
ask, but with his exquisite taste it will be a nice place, of course ; and is it not 
lovely of him to ask us to go at all? Do you think this over-skirt sets well ?” 
* Beautifully ! Don’t forget to put in my cane and cigar-case. Call me when 
it is time to start. I'll take a nap now.” And while the masculine element is 
taking a comfortable nap, and the women are lost in admiration for their dra- 
peries and their pastor, the necessary papers for the final settlement are being 
drawn up and duly signed for them by the real parties to the contract. That 
a large number of Protestant clergymen have, of late years, deeded their con- 
gregations bodily to Rome is plainly indicated by ‘‘ mass,” the rigid observance 
of ‘‘ Holy ” week, candles, confession, the establishment of ‘‘ sisterhoods,” the 
creation of ‘‘ monks,” and other similar manifestations, which have ceased to 
arouse even comment in the Protestant Churches, so common have they become. 
Even Presbyterians go into ‘‘ retreat” for a part of ‘‘ Lent,” while second,” 
or even ‘ full mourning,” is not uncommonly worn, during that interesting sea- 
son, by many of the more seriously mentally afflicted Protestants, whose pastors 
have presented them to Rome. All this would have cost pastor and people 
dear some years ago, and their expulsion from any and all Protestant com- 
munion would have been a question of days only. But since the develop- 
ment of the theory of evolution, the fight has become so real and so constant 
that, to prevent a panic, Westminster has surrendered fully to Rome, and she 
has taken a large number of her adopted and step-children with her. It is 
true that a few of them are still coquetting with Science and flirting with 
Progress before their engagement to the Pope is finally announced ; but it is 
only a question of time, and the next alarming scientific discovery or agnostic 
revival, then apologies will cease and Rome will receive her own. No one 
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recognizes this more fully than the Pope. Monseigneur Capel was his forerun- 
ner and observer in this country. Protestantism does not yet fully realize the 
near approach of her own charming nuptials, she is so busy with the minor 
details and with apologies for her careworn appearance and attitude of surren- 
der ; but Reason and Rome are alert, and both know that the day approaches 
when they will be the only two real contestants left in the field. 

H. GARDENER, 


IV. 
EARTHQUAKE STUDIES. 


Tue physical history of every land has left many curious traces in the ver- 
nacular of its inhabitants, and, from the contemporary language of our own 
country, the Max Millers of the future would readily infer that the home of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and all its parent nations, must for ages have been a sea-girt, 
storm-swept, but almost entirely non-volcanic region. The Spanish Americans 
have some twenty terms for as many distinct varieties of earthquakes ; we have 
hardly two, but we have at least two dozen words for all possible disturbances 
of the atmosphere, besides the synonyms borrowed from the mariners of foreign 
seas—the Chinese typhoons, the West Indian tornadoes, the monsoons of the 
Indian Ocean. In the same way, yearly visits to the Iceland seal-cliffs have 
enriched our nomenclature for the phenomena of the Arctic seas, and our 
American experience will yet give us a chance to enlarge our vocabulary of 
earthquake terms. 

The completion of the Manzanillo branch of the Mexican Central Railroad 
will considerably promote that chance. The advocates of the ‘Subsidence 
Theory” distinguish between the jars produced by the occasional collapse of 
the primary rocks and the more frequent upheavals caused by the explosion of 
expansive vapors, and the coast regions of Colima and Michoacan are chronically 
subject to the latter kind of disturbances, In 1759, the subterranean furnaces 
of Central America seemed to have suffered an obstruction of their usual vents, 
and the volcanic regions of the Pacific Slope were agitated for weeks, till at last 
the pent-up forces exploded in the plains of Michoacan. A group of new hills 
rose like bubbles from a vat of seething pitch, and Mount Jorullo, the highest 
of the erupted mountains, became an active voleano, and continues to rise under 
the accumulation of its cinder hillocks, The others collapsed to the level of 
the Malpais, the volcanic ‘‘ Badlands,” of Michoacan, and it would seem as if 
the subterranean channels had again become partially obstructed, as their ejec- 
tions force their upward way with a violence which every now and then jars the 
hills in a circle of half a hundred miles around the remaining vent. Near the 
village of Mesealita, southwest of the Badlands, the old military road to the 
Pacific crosses the famous Barranca of Santiago, an apparently bottomless chasm, 
receiving the drainage of several dozen lateral ravines, and near the brink of 
that abyss the traveler need rarely linger for more than a week to hear the boom 
of a rock-avalanche, either following or preceding the tremor of a voleanic con- 
cussion. Few stone walls have resisted those concussions, judging from the 
number of ruins and the prevalence of log cabins in a region where stone 
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buildings were once as common as in the neighborhood of Cadiz. The fre- 
quency of those shocks has taught the natives some useful lessons. 

They have learned to diagnose the first symptoms of a dangerous earth- 
quake. In nineteen out of twenty cases the degree of that danger is indicated 
by the scale of the vibrations, the increasing or decreasing violence of the suc- 
cessive shocks. In the former case the first concussion, or series of concussions, 
is a warning of worse things to come ; in the latter a rule, with few exceptions, 
encourages the hope that Seismos has done his worst for that day, and probably 
for that month. For the same rule holds good for a protracted series of 
tremors. Ifa period of earthquakes begins with a day of destructive shocks, 
followed by a week of feeble reverberations, the omen gives promise of peace, 
and Wiggins’ prediction of a very characteristic period of that sert being but 
the prelude of a far more ruinous upheaval would have made few dupes in any 
part of Spanish America. 

Experience has also proved that earthquake shocks, as a rule, do not spread 
in eddies. The violence of the upheaval at any given point cannot be measured 
by the distance from an initiative center of the disturbance. The tremor may 
be felt with equal distinctness along a number of divergent lines, extending for 
a hundred miles or more from a common focus, but sparing the intermediate 
regions—regions of a geological character often apparently identical with that 
of the upheaved districts. A seismic wave may traverse a mountain range at 
right angles with the main axis of its strata, break down cliffs which a ton of 
dynamite would have failed to move, and a few miles farther to the left or right 
spare a slender pinnacle of the same mineralogical formation. Even narrower 
areas have such safety-points. The great earthquake of 1812 spared the Calle 
de San Martin, a straggling hill street of Caracas, and spared it again in 1826, 
when in streets and lanes on both sides of the favored district not a house was 
left standing. On the small island of Sumbawa, a few villages on the north 
coast have thus far escaped the repeated cataclysms that rent the very rocks of 
the surrounding hills. A press-dispatch from Charleston (‘* New York Star,” 
September 5), mentioned a building, considered a weak structure, which never- 
theless escaped without any injury, while east, north and west of that building 
(on a corner of Market Street), massive blocks had been turned into a chaos of 
débris. 

It is true, though, that the criteria of weakness or strength in resisting a 
tornado do not apply to the danger from earthquake shocks. The Charles- 
tonians wondered at the utter destruction of massive brick buildings and the 
comparative immunity of frame houses, which a hurricane would have carried 
away like so many bundles of wheat straw. The explanation is, that an earth- 
quake lacks the propulsive horizontal power of a storm, while its upheaval force 
is so absolutely irresistible that weight counts for nothing in securing the safety 
of a building. A light coherent structure will escape where a mountainous 
mass of brick would be shaken to pieces as easily as a heap of cobble-stones. 
A well-joined log cabin could be made almost earthquake-proof. Its chimneys 
might collapse at the first shock, but the walls would hold their own, and the 
safety of the low and squat stone buildings of Spanish American earthquake 
cities is founded on the circumstance that a low wall of broad, flat stones can 
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be rocked like a ship in a storm without outswaying its equilibrium. But if 
an exceptional concussion manages to accomplish that feat, such houses be- 
come the grave of all who have trusted to the safety of their massive walls; 
hence the fearful destruction of life in the South European and South Ameri- 
can cities, which have now and then been visited by the resistless shocks of 
such earthquakes—differing from a common tremor as the rush of the mael- 
strom differs from the ripple of a summer sea. 

That concussions of that sort have caught thousands of human beings 
asleep might seem 4 conclusive proof that the caprices of the Titan, Seismos, 
cannot be predicted for a single hour; yet those who have suffered the most 
from his spite would be the last to admit that any serious earthquake ever 
failed to send its warnings before, though they might confess that the symp- 
toms of those warnings are neither infallible nor free from the ambiguity of 
certain weaker prognostics. A low barometer, for instance, may portend a 
storm, a period of tedious thaws, or a first-class earthquake. In a voleanic 
region a premonitory shock may be the death-knell of thousands, or as insig- 
nificant as a puff of wind on a breezy sea-coast. The ‘‘ restlessness of animals” 
may indicate all sorts of things—a storm, a forest fire, a heavy thunder-shower. 
The invasion of their eyries often sets water-fowl circling about the sky with 
ominous cries. The ‘‘sudden silence of locusts and crickets,” which a Vir- 
ginia correspondent of the New York ‘‘ Staats Zeitung” noticed on the evening 
of the Charleston earthquake, is as often observed in any chilly night, or before 
a heavy gale. Domestic animals may become “‘ restless” from a mere disorder 
of the digestive process. 

The nicdla, or earthquake haze, is a less ambiguous symptom. Both before 
and during volcanic disturbances, a curious, wide-spread mist has been so often 
observed in the plutonic mountain regions of Spanish America that the natives 
have come to regard it as an almost infallible omen either of an earthquake or 
an unusually violent eruption. On the last day of August, it was observed all 
over the western Alleghanies, as far west as Huntsville, Alabama, as well as all 
along the coast-waters of our Atlantic border. Captain Smitherick, of the 
American bark ‘‘ Robert Dixon,” felt a shock as if the vessel had grounded, and 
remarks that ‘for a day or two the weather had becn strangely murky, seem- 
ing to portend the approach of a storm.” At the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay 
the United States revenue-cutter ‘‘ Ewing” was overtaken by a storm, coming 
and going in abnormally fitful blasts, while the horizon was clouded by a gray- 
ish haze, which reminded one of the officers of the appearance of the sky on the 
eve of the great eruption of 1868, when a tidal wave nearly swamped the United 
States steamer ‘‘ Wateree,” then off Arica, on the coast of Peru. Before the 
earthquake of 1826, a similar mist was for weeks observed along the west coast 
of South America, and as far north as the West Indian archipelago, where the 
creoles regarded it with growing alarm, dreading another outbreak of the vol- 
cano which nearly exploded the island of Saint Vincent in 1812. In the vol- 
canic uplands of Java, where it is an almost yearly phenomenon, the natives 
unhesitatingly ascribe it to the action of subterranean fires; and it should, 
indeed, be presumed that the expansive vapors, upheaving a continent, would 
now and then succeed in forcing their way through the fissures and caverns of 
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a mountain region ; and it is a curious fact that the appearance of the earth- 
quake haze often coincides with the sudden outburst of hot springs (or geysers, 
as in the valley of the Yellowstone). 

It is not easy to see how either phenomenon could be explained by the 
impending ‘‘ collapse of the primary rocks ”—owing to the gradual contraction 
of the earth’s crust, which the advocates of the subsidence theory identify 
with the main cause of seismic disturbances. Nor could the subsidence of 
subterranean strata explain the peculiar long-continued rhythmical vibrations, 
which so often follow a severe earthquake shock, and which the originator of 
a more plausible theory explains as follows: ‘* When the subterrauean fires 
effect an irruption at the bottom of the sea, a vast volume of steam is evolved 
explosively, and being forced against the deep and cold water of the sea, a blow 
of the most tremendous sort is thus given at the volcanic focus, and transmitted 
outwardly as the earthquake shock. The surface of the ignited material, 
though now cooled down below the point at which steam can be generated 
rapidly, still keeps up a fierce ebullition, which is transmitted as the vibration 
after the shock.”—(Mr. Henry Mallet’s report to the British Association.) 

Whenever such steam explosions force their way into the rock-caverns of 
the nether world, the interaction of the irruptive force and the resisting 
pressure of the imprisoned air would explain the still more curious phenome- 
non of subterranean thunders which have often almost deafened the inhabitants 
of volcanic districts, as in 1842, when the Roars (Jos Bramidos) of Vera Paz 
stampeded the natives of a Guatemala mountain village, and continued for 
nearly half a month with ever increasing violence, though attended only by 
trifling tremors of the upper rock strata. 

The progress of geology has encouraged the hope that its revelations will 
yet enable us to predict earthquakes with nearly as much certainty as our 
meteorologists have already learned to predict atmospheric disturbances. The 
possibility of such forecasts would, however, depend on a more precise ceter- 
mination of the primary causes of seismic phenomena, and an important step in 
that direction would be the explosion of sham theories, and what might be called 
the compromise tenets, attempting to bridge the chasms between science and 
mythology. 

The serious refutation of such self-contradictory cant as the ratiocination of 
the astrological oracle-school would be an insult, not only to science, but to the 
memory of those quasi-scientific empirics who for hundreds of years made the 
aspect of the firmament the basis for speculations on all sorts of natural and 
supernatural events, and could hardly have failed to recognize the synchronism 
of planetary conjunctions and such notable phenomena as earthquakes and 
earth-shaking hurricanes. But science may find it a harder task to explode 
the fallacies of logical inferences based on erroneous premises, and which, in 
spite of the evident unsoundness of that basis, still continue to obstruct the 
path to the goal of a tenable exegesis. That exegesis may prove to be at vari- 
ance with all sorts of established dogmas; but, like the Copernican theory, it 
will prevail by solving many riddles, 

Oswap. 
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